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America’s 147-Year-Old Investment & Business Weekly 


Increase Income and Capital 
Growth Potentialities by Fol- 
lowing a Supervised Program 


ae investment results 
depend on diligent planning, constant 


supervision of holdings and the abil- . 


ity and experience to interpret accur- 
ately the myriad data which influence 
the trend of security values. That is 
why you cannot afford to treat your 
investments casually and why you 
should entrust the planning and di- 
rection of your investment program to 
a competent supervisory organization 
devoting its full time to this special- 


Your Investment Success Tomorrow 


Requires Careful Planning TODAY 


ized task. 































































Personalized Investment Guidance Is the Answer 


There is no easy path to invest- 
ment success. Conditions are con- 
stantly changing and only the alert 
investor who makes the necessary re- 
visions in his investment program to 
conform with new developments can 
expect to avoid serious losses and 
look forward to growth of capital and 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(1) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


the Investor.” 


CI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 
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() Capital Enhancement " 9 Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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increased income. That many in- 
vestors have found a happy solution 
to this probiem by turning the task 
over to us is attested by our very 
high rate of renewals. Unless our 
clients found the service exactly what 
they require they would not renew 
their contracts year after year. 
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Our personalized investment su- 
pervision can help you as it is help- 
ing many others. By subscribing to 
our service, you will bring to bear 
on your problem the experience and 
knowledge of an organization devot- 
ing its full time to the analysis and 
determination of basic security values. 


> 


Take the first step toward 
better investment results by 
sending us a list of your hold- 
ings and letting us explain in 
greater detail how our Personal 
Supervisory Service will help 
you. The fee is surprisingly 
moderate. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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THE ARO EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


BRYAN, OHIO 
Dividend No. 59 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of Twenty- 
five Cents (25c) a share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of 
this Corporation, payable Jan- 
vary 16, 1950, to stockholders 
of record January 3, 1950. 
The Board of Directors also 
has declared the regular divi- 
dend of fifty-six and one- 
quarter cents (56'4c) a share 
onthe Preferred Stock, pay- 
able March 1, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record February 17, 
1950. 

L. L. HAWK 


\. December 6, 1949. Treasurer ¥ 






































AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


Lorp, ABBETT & Go. 
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63 Wall Street, New York 











‘For new or experienced inves- 
tors — a booklet explaining 
stock market trading 


co rules and practices. 
Write today for Booklet Ff -217, 
FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.. 














COMING: 


January 18, 1950 
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Mid-Century Review Number 























The Exhibit of the 
100 BEST 1948 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
Awarded the 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
NY, 


“Oscar of Industry” 


shanks Ie sh, 


Trophies 
Will Be Displayed in 
Many Parts of the Country 


NEW YORK: 
Exhibit: 
Graphic Arts Gallery of 


The Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
Until Dec. 30—11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


BOSTON: ° 
Display: 
Babson Institute of 


Business Administration 
Babson Park 
December 1 to 23 


CHICAGD: 
Exhibit: 
Business & Civics Department 
The Chicago Public Library 


Dec. 15-31—10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 













































TORONTO, CANADA 


Exhibit: 


Graphic Arts Gallery 
SOUTHAM PRESS 


19 Duncan Street 
Jan. 3 to 20—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


The Annual Report Survey 
of FINANCIAL WORLD 
Has Been Exhibited in the 
Following Cities: 


1947 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Madison, Wisc. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York City 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Stamford, Conn. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


1948 


1945 
Cleveland, Ohie 
New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(946 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Michigan 
Houston, Texas 
Jersey City, N. J. 
New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Chicago, tl. St. Louis, Mo. 


New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 





Springfield, Mase. 
Stamford, Conn. 

















New York City Tampa, Florida 
Newark, N. J. Toronto, Canada 
Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, Del. 








Stockholm, Sweden 





Meet Your Executives 








Radio Corp. 
of America 
President 
Frank M. 


Folsom 


B orn, 1894, 
at Sprague, 
Wash. ; attend- 
ed Washington 
and Oregon 
public schools. 
Has been awarded four honorary 
LL.D. degrees. . . . His first job was 
with Lipman Wolfe Department Store, 
Portland, Oregon, in 1910. Three 
years later he became an apprentice 
buyer at Hale Brothers in San Fran- 
cisco. Left to join Weinstock & 
Lublin in Sacramento, from which he 
was furloughed for U. S. Army duty 
during World War I. In 1923 he 
rejoined Hale Brothers, in 1932 he 
became associated with Montgomery 
Ward & Co. and eight years later he 
became executive vice president of 
Chicago’s Goldblatt Brothers. Held 
various Government positions during 
World War II. Joining RCA as a 
director and vice president in .1944, 
he was elected executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of the RCA Victor 
Division in 1945, and president last 
January. .. . Has three daughters. 


Pennsylvania 
Railroad 
President 
Walter S. 
Franklin 


native of 

Maryland, 
he was born at 
Ashlandin 
1884. . . . His 
father was a 
Colonel in the Union Army during 
the Civil War and was active in the 
development -of the steel industry in 
Baltimore. . . . Mr. Franklin was 
graduated from Harvard University 
with an A. B. in 1906. . . . His first 
love was the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for although he resigned from the 
company: three times during his ca- 


























reer to accept other positions, in each 


instance he returned to the firm 
which gave him his first job in 1906 
as a worker on a freight platform. 
He advanced steadily through the 
years, becoming freight solicitor, 
freight agent, etc., and in 1933 was 
elected vice president in charge of 
traffic. In 1947 he was appointed 
executive vice president and _ last 
June he was made president. ... 
During World War I he was ad- 
vanced from Captain to the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. After the armi- 
stice he directed the return of troops. 
Was awarded the British Distin- 
guished Service Order, the French 
Legion of Honor and the American 
Distinguished Service Medal. .. . 
Has a daughter and a son. 


hiladelphian 

by birth, he 
was born in 
1900. He mixed 
his education 
with work dur- 
ing his public school days and again 
from, 1922-29 when he attended 
Wharton School of Finance nights, 
finally earning enough credit for a 
certificate of proficiency. ... At 17 he 
started as a clerk for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Handicapped by a 
lack of knowledge of shorthand and 
typing, he studied during lunch- 
hours and nights with his boss, a 
part-time teacher. From 1920 to 
1938 he advanced in commercial life 
in various positions with the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Company, Price 
Waterhouse & Company and Chris- 
tiana Securities Company, with which 
he was associated for 11 years. In 
1938 he became associated with U. S. 
Rubber as a vice president, four years 
later his duties were made to include 
chairmanship of the finance commit- 
tee, in the same year he was elected 
vice-chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Last January he became presi- 
dent. . . . Has a daughter and a son. 
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Cit-Con Oil Corp., by Fritz Henle 


The “Evils” 


of 


Business Bigness 


Administration’s attacks on “concentrations of economic 


power’ are long on political appeal but short on facts. 


Killing off big business would stifle economic progress 


Re Emanuel Celler of 
New York, who is chairman of 
the House Judiciary subcommittee on 
monopolies, recently proposed that 
Congress set statutory limits on the 
permissible size of corporations. This 
fantastic suggestion probably has no 
chance of being enacted into law, but 
it represents a logical extension—a 
reductio ad absurdum—of Adminis- 
tration policies and attitudes of long 
standing, as expressed in the actions 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice and in the state- 
ments of President Truman, the late 
President Roosevelt and a host of 
their subordinates. 


Ideal Target 


Big business makes an ideal target 
for political attack. It has few mili- 
tant friends, and they can easily be 
smeared as being motivated by selfish 
purposes; its daily operations are 
outside the scope of the average per- 
son’s first-hand knowledge, so that 
even the wildest statements about the 
evils of big business are likely to be 


believed by many people. And best ‘ 
of all, the nature of the principal ac- 


cusation brought against big business 
DECEMBER 21, .1949 


is so nebulous that it is impossible 
for the accused to conclusively prove 
its innocence—a perfect set-up for 
application of the old maxim that if 
enough mud is thrown, some of it 
will stick. Monopoly is an ugly 
word, and the laws, administrative 
findings and court decisions applying 
to this field are so tangled in legal 
gobbledegook that only the Supreme 
Court can say whether illegal 
monopoly exists in any given in- 
stance. 

A little over a year ago, President 
Truman stated in a campaign speech, 
“Today there is a growing, and 
dangerous, concentration of economic 
power in the hands of a few men. 

. great corporations have been 
expanding their power steadily. They 
have been squeezing small business 
further and further out of the pic- 
ture.” No facts, of course, were pre- 
sented to*:support this allegation. 
Many facts are available to refute it. 
Department of Commerce figures 
show that the number of business 
firms in operation has set successive 
new records in each of the past three 
Years, averaging 3.98 million in 1948 
‘against a pre-war record of 3.38 mil- 


_lion in 1940 and 3.1 million in 1929. 





The Treasury Department reports. 
that in 1936, the top 5.8 per cent of 
all corporations earned 88.8 per cent 
of all corporate income whereas in 
1946 (the latest year for which data 
are available) 7.5 per cent of the 
corporations earned only 76.1 per 


cent of the income. The National 
City Bank recently computed that 
the 25 largest manufacturing corpora- 
tions held 26.9 per cent of the assets 
of all manufacturing corporations in 
1948 against 28.8 per cent in 1939. 
Four years ago, the Department of 
Commerce reported that from 1936 
to 1943, the 200 largest manufactur- 
ing corporations failed to equal the 
growth in either sales or earnings 
shown by the next 800 companies. 


Lack Foundation 


Evidently, allegations that big busi- 
ness is squeeezing out its smaller 
competitors have no foundation in 
fact. But it cannot be questioned that 
in many fields, a few large enterprises 
do most of the business. At Repre- 
sentative Celler’s request, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce recently made a 
study designed to measure the extent 
of this concentration in 452 fields, 
based on the 1947 Census of Manu- 
factures. This study showed 46 in- 
dustries, or about one-tenth of the 
total, in which the four largest en- 
terprises accounted for over 75 per 
cent of the output. 

The seemingly obvious implication 
of this—certainly the implication 
which Representative Celler would 
like to see generally accepted—is that 
in these 46 fields, competition is 
stifled by the monopoly power of a 
few giants. Any such conclusion, 


however, is rendered ridiculous by 
the fact that these 46 groups include 





soap and cigarettes, two of the most 
violently competitive fields there are. 
Furthermore, out of 130 industries 
for which comparison could be made 
with a similar study based on 1935 
data, the report showed that the de- 
gree. of concentration had lessened 
during the twelve-year interval in 72 
—hardly the result which could be 
expected if concentration of output in 
a few hands actually worked to stifle 
competition. 

The Administration’s policy in at- 
tacking business restrictionism ap- 
pears to have almost no relation to 
the facts. For instance, it regarded 
the continued existence of Aluminum 
Company of America as one enter- 
prise a grave threat to the national 
welfare (and still so regards it, de- 
spite entrance of Kaiser and Rey- 
nolds Metals into the field) and 
sought to have the company broken 
up into smaller units. From 1916 
to 1941, while it was the sole produc: 
er of the metal, Aicoa steadily re- 
duced its prices from 67 cents a 
pound to 15 cents and steadily in- 


MERRY 


CHRISTMAS 


creased its production from 57,553 
tons to 309,067 tons, but apparently 
these considerations are considered 
irrelevant. Alcoa is a large company 
which still accounts for a large share 
of aluminum production; therefore, 
it must be broken up. A.&P. and 
the Big Four meat packers charac- 
teristically operate on miscroscopic 
profit margins; but they are large 
companies; break them up, too. 
Facts must not be allowed to stand 
in the way of the peculiar theories 
of competition held by bureaucrats. 


Unrealistic Measure 


Size is no measure of irresponsible 
monopoly power If it were, Chrys- 
ler and Philip Morris could not have 
grown from comparatively small be- 
ginnings to a point where they them- 
selves are now members of the Big 
Four in their respective groups ; Gen- 
eral Motors and American Tobacco 
would have frozen them out long ago. 
In many industries, crippling compe- 
tition can come not only from within 
the group but from outside as well, 


TO OUR READERS 
AND A SINCERE HOPE 
THAT THE NEW YEAR 1950 
WILL USHER IN A PROSPEROUS 
PERIOD FOR ALL 
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as Bon Ami and producers of alcohol 
by the fermentation process have re. 
cently found out. 

Breaking up big companies, or pro- 
hibiting them from growing further, 
would have most unfortunate effects 
on our standard of living. It is pri- 
marily the large enterprises which de. 
velop new products, better product; 
and cheaper processes, since the costs 
involved are prohibitive for a small 
company. President Greenewalt of 
du Pont recently testified before 
Representative Celler’s subcommit- 
tee that his firm had to spend $43 
million to develop an American dye 
industry when World War I shu 
off our supply of German dyes, that 
it spent ten years and $27 million to 
develop processes for fixation of 
nitrogen and that it had to lay out 
$6 million for research and $21 mil- 
lion for manufacturing facilities be- 
fore it could sell nylon commercially. 

Furthermore, he pointed out that 
only one out of every five research 
dollars pays off; the other four go 

Please turn to page 26 


Jack Landess Co. photo 
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Locomotive Builders 
Find Slim Pickings 


Slump has hit new orders save for some continued 


demand for diesels. Rail earnings prospects sug- 
gest no early recovery for feast-or-famine group 


he varying fortunes of the loco- 

motive builders are to be read in 
the current reports of locomotive 
shipments and orders on hand. In- 
stallattons by the Class I railroads 
this year will easily exceed those of 
any other year since the 1923-24 era 
of replacement when there were 50 
per cent more locomotives in service, 
each with much less average power 
than now. Up to November 1 of this 
year, the roads had installed 1,577 
new locomotives compared with 1,- 


159 in the first ten months of 1948. - 


This high level of shipments, how- 
ever, has had the result of leaving 
the roads with only 833 on order, 
or only about half the backlog listed 
on November 1, 1948. 


Demand Pattern 


Railroad orders for new equipment 
traditionally follow the earnings 
curve. Such prosperous years as 
1928-29 and 1941-44 witnessed a rush 
of orders to builders, and output con- 
tinued at a vigorous rate through 
1945. During the depression years of 
1932 and 1933, on the other hand, 
orders tapered off to practically noth- 
ing—an even dozen locomotives were 
entered on the books in 1932 com- 
pared with more than 100 times that 
many on order only three years be- 
fore in 1929, 

Such is the feast-or-famine nature 
of the industry; not until after a re- 
vival of business in 1941 was Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company able (in the 
following year) to resume dividends 
on the common stock which had been 
suspended in 1932. Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, meantime, had sus- 
pended payments during the same 
period while the then Lima Locomo- 
tive Works paid only in 1937, re- 
suming in 1941. But it was during 
the ’thirties also that General Motors 
inaugurated diesel locomotive produc- 
tion, skimming the cream off this 
branch of the business until the three 
old-line companies, led by American 
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N. Y. Central System 


Locomotive, took up diesel output on 
a broader basis after the war. 

Firmly established on an increas- 
ing portion of main line mileage, die- 
sels soon forced steam power into a 
secondary position which has since 
become comparatively unimportant. 
Of 1947 deliveries, 769 were diesel 
locomotives against only 72 steam. 
Last year, 1,397 diesels, 86 steam and 
four electric locomotives were shipped 
while the old steam locomotives were 
scrapped at a record rate. New lo- 
comotives installed during the first 
ten months of this year included 
1,524 diesel and 53 steam. The num- 
ber recently on order further empha- 
sizes the trend. Of the 833 new lo- 
comotives on order November 1, 812 
or 97.5 per cent were diesels with 
only two per cent steam and 0.5 per 
cent electric. One year earlier, the 
percentage was 94.7 per cent diesel 
and 5.3 per cent steam. 

The Electro-Motive Division of 


General Motors, which developed the 
diesel-electric locomotive, has con- 
tinued to retain the lion’s share of the 
business. Today, G. M. still does 60 
to 65 per cent of diesel manufacture 
although other companies, including 
American, Baldwin, Lima-Hamilton 
and Fairbanks, Morse have been 
picking up a larger share. For ex- 
ample, recent orders aggregating 226 
diesel units placed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad were divided as fol- 
lows: 91 (mostly switchers) to Bald- 
win; 24 to Faitbanks, Morse; 11 to 
Lima - Hamilton; 9 switchers to 
American ; 61 described as ‘‘various” 
divided between General Electric and 
American, and 129, including many 
of the heavier freight and passenger 
units, to G. M.’s Electro-Motive Di- 
vision. A Southern Railway order 
for $6 million in diesel electrics, an- 
nounced September 16, was divided 
between American Locomotive and 
Electro-Motive, while a $2.6 million 
contract from New York Central for 
27 additional diesels to complete die- 
selization of the Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railroad was placed entirely with 
Electro - Motive. Lima - Hamilton, 
meanwhile, has been picking up some 
diesel-switcher business from the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Cincinnati 
Union Terminal; American Locomo- 
tive from the Illinois Terminal Rail- 
road and the Green Bay & Western. 


Current Situation 


But with the exception of the rec- 
ord order from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, recent pickings have been 
slim. Unfilled orders on the books 
of Baldwin Locomotive, for example, 
totaled $57.6 million at September 30 
last (not including $9.5 million placed 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad in No- 
vember) contrasted with $119.6 mil- 
lion one year earlier. The two leading 
iridependents have witnessed an in- 
crease in sales during the first nine 
months—$111.9 million vs. $102.4 
million for American Locomotive and 
$92.9 million vs. $89.7 million for 
Baldwin—but at the same time new 
business has visibly declined. Lima- 

Please turn to page 26 


The Independent Locomotive Builders 


r—Sales—, w——Earned Per Share———, 


(Millions) 
Company: 1947 1948 
American Locomotive 
Baldwin Locomotive 94.9 


Lima-Hamilton 49.7 


* Paid or declared to December 14. 


126.4 
60.9 





r-~Annual—, -Six months— 
1947 


... $110.5 $143.9 $1.70 $2.30 $0.89 $1.50 


Dividends Recent 


1948 1948 1949 1948 *1949 Price 


$1.40 $1.40 15 
1.33 1.26 a0.98 20.92 1.00 0.75 10 
1.40 2.18 0.91 0.77 0.63 060 8 


a-—Nine months. 





Boom Over, But 


Real Estate Holds Up 


Prices are down from postwar peaks in most parts of 


the country but decline has been moderate. However, 
the situation has become spotty in a number of areas 


uring the war, while the building » 


holiday prevailed, and for a 
couple of years thereafter most real 
estate sellers could get their asking 
price and close a deal without much 
haggling. More recently, however, 
the offering price has carried some 
weight. Depending upon the condi- 
tion and location of the property, buy- 
ers can peg their offering price at 15 
to 25 per cent below the original ask- 
ing price and in some instances can 
obtain an even greater reduction. 

It is admitted that prices at one 
time soared pretty high. A suburban 
home which once cost $15,000 may 
have risen to $25,000 or more; farm 
real estate experienced the fastest 
climb on record. While the situation 
has become rather spotty, so that no 
general rule can be applied to the 
entire country, the decline has been 
more marked in those areas where 
prices advanced the fastest, but by 
and large, considering the peak level 
which prevailed during the war and 
thereafter, prices have been holding 
up well. 


High-Priced Market 


Dollar values have declined the 
most for the higher-priced homes in 
rural areas, for New England resort 
hotels, for West Coast farm lands 
and for some Florida real estate. 
Some northern New England farm 
lands and “gentlemen’s” farms in 
Virginia have also visibly sunk in 
real and potential value as offerings 
are pegged 20 to 25 per cent lower 
than the asking prices prevailing one 
year ago. And there are some com- 
munities in which low-cost housing 
has glutted the market. 

In California it was the orange 
groves, the date, olive and walnut 
groves and the grape vineyards which 
were inflated the most and which 
have declined the most, even as much 
as 50 per cent, from the 1947 peak. 
Buyers have haggled and sellers have 
6 


| comparatively moderate 


become stubborn, slowing up real es- 
tate activity. In some Florida towns 
and cities where a great deal of 
value-inflated property is for sale, 
civic groups have been agitating to 
have some of the numerous “For 
Sale” signs taken down inasmuch as 
no town looks its best with bearish 
slogans written all over it. Certain 
swanky spots in New England, where 
inexperienced newcomers purchased 
hotels during the war, have seen 
prices slip as the new owners have 
tried to get out with their original 
cash, although the better-managed 
places have been doing well. In 
many other localities, too, bad man- 
agement of a commercial property 
has resulted in bargains for any new 
purchaser. fully competent to restore 
the place and attract new business. 
Prices for summer camps and homes 
have been weakening, and in most 
cases an offer 20 per cent below the 
asking price is accepted. 

But while bargains of sorts can al- 
ways be found, farm land prices gen- 
erally have been fairly stable since 
the farmers still have plenty of cash 
despite the’ decline of around 20 per 
cent in farm income since 1947. For 
one thing, there is much less distress 
selling than before the war. Well- 
fertilized lands are richer, while 
price supports and Government buy- 
ing pay the freight. In some parts 
of the Midwest and Southwest—in 


Arkansas and Missouri, for examp 
—the farm real estate market }; 
tightened up. This part of the cow 
try achieved certain advances durity 
the war, attracting considerable nj 
gration, and prices are consider 
firm for the foreseeable future. Thy 
employment level is good, the du 
bowl menace has evaporated, an 
owners with a satisfactory investme 
will consider no sacrifice save in th 
event of immediate necessity. Gov 
quality farms in Kansas, lowa ani 
Nebraska also command good price 
with few listed for sale. This con 
trasts with the situation in some part 
of the East, where haggling buye 
are content to wait until the’ askin 
price comes down to their offer. 
Suburban real estate prices hay 
been firmest in the $8,000 to $12,00 
bracket, with little reduction concef 
ed. The smaller places are not dif 
ficult to maintain, little if any hire 
help is necessary, and repairs ar 
in scope 
Existing high building costs als 
serve as a price prop. In relatio 
to the present level of real estate ac. 
tivity, building costs are fantastically 
high, placing a damper on demand 


This 
have 
el 


Public housing, which narrows thi. 


labor market and absorbs its shart 
of building materials, is a factor in 
keeping costs up through Goverr- 
ment subsidy. The building supply 
and construction industry, however, is 


satisfied with this additional business 


City vs. Country 


Generally speaking, 
prices for city properties have com 
down more than for country proper: 
ties. Fewer inquiries are received 
by brokers, and for the older build: 


the asking 


ings especially there has been quite 


a difference between what has beet 
asked and offered. Prices are firmer 
for the less expensive properties, als 


for new commercial buildings whery . 


duplication through new construction 
elsewhere would create financing 
problems. In New York City, how- 
ever, prices in the real estate bond 
market have recently been firm to 
strong. November marked the fifth 
consecutive month in which the 
Amott-Baker realty bond price i 
dex advanced, and for the year to 
date bond prices are up 7.1 per cent 
Eight hotel issues advanced 10.2 pet 
cent during the period, eight apart 
ment hotels are up 3.7 per cent, eight 
Please turn to page 22 
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vesting $10,000 
Depressed Stocks 


This portfolio is comprised of good grade issues that 
have fallen behind the general market, but which over . 
he longer term should show satisfactory performance 


he June-December uptrend of the 
stock market has pushed the 
Dow-Jones industrial average to its 
ighest level in more than three 
years, yet a number of good grade 
stocks are well below their top prices 
pf 1947 and 1948. In the course of 
e six-month rally, the D-J aver- 
page has advanced somewhat over 20 
per cent, but many stocks have lagged 
behind the general trend. 
In some instances, poorer than av- 
erage performance has been due to 
erely temporary factors which do 
ot impair the long term soundness 
of an equity. Such temporarily de- 
pressed good quality issues offer at- 
tractive opportunities to investors to 
participate in the market on a rela- 
ively liberal yield basis with substan- 
tial safety. 


ircumstances Vary 


Care in selection of depressed is- 
pues is vital. Loss of an enterprise’s 
rade position, declining importance 
of an industry, extreme leverage in 
a capitalization, and loss of a major 
ncome producing property are a few 
of the setbacks which either must be 
iewed as permanent or as situations 
which will take years to remedy. 

owever, others such as strike losses, 
transportation upsets or unforeseen 
eather conditions are circumstances 
hich exert only a transient effect. 

Recent experience of Electric Stor- 
nge Battery is an excellent example 
of a temporary downturn in income 


ever, when replacements became 
necessary in the second and third 
quarters, battery sales rose sharply. 
Electric Storage Battery’s income 
dropped appreciably in the first six 
months of 1949 due t6 weather condi- 
tions ; sales were off 20 per cent from 
the comparable months of 1948. Im- 
provement in the third quarter nar- 
rowed the gap for the nine months 
ended September 30 to approximate- 
ly 13 per cent and fourth quarter re- 
sults should reveal further better- 
ment. During the course of the 
contraction in profits, directors of 
Electric Storage Battery reduced 
quarterly dividend payments from 75 
cents to 50 cents, which has caused 
investors to mark down the stock ten 
points from this year’s high. It is 
questionable whether such a marked 
reduction was warranted, since there 
has been a definite uptrend in the 
company’s recent operating results. 
Production change-overs seem to 
be largely responsible for recent 
poor profit showings of Goodall-San- 
ford. Operations in the June-Sep- 
tember quarter of this year showed a 
deficit of 75 cents per common share 
as against a loss of 15 cents a year 
ago. During the period, plants were 
being altered for the manufacture of 
new textured-weave automotive fab- 
rics and Palm Beach cloth, slowing 
output and causing a sizable loss. 
Adopting a conservative view of 
third quarter performance, directors 


reduced the latest quarterly dividend 
on the common stock from 37% cents 
to 25 cents, although president E. L. 
Ward has stated that he believes 
Goodall-Sanford will earn as much 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950, as it did in the past year ($1.83 
per common share). 

Three of the issues, Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric, Nopco 
Chemical and Sterling Drug have re- 
ported higher interim profits for 1949 
than 1948. In the case of Columbus 
& Southern Ohio, the increase has 
been marked. However, the transit 
subsidiary of Columbus & Southern 
Ohio has had some difficulty in ob- 
taining upward rate adjustments, a 
factor which has exerted an adverse 
effect upon the market action of the 
common equity. Uncertainty con- 
cerning the future of Sterling Drug’s 
export trade with South America— 
a substantial segment of the com- 
pany’s business—has been the major 
cause of the relatively poor market 
performance of its common stock. 
High raw material costs in 1947 and 
1948 resulted in lower income for 
Nopco Chemical in these years, but 
this situation has improved in the 
current year and the difficulties of 
the corporation now seem to be large- 
ly eliminated. However, investors 
have continued to be cautious. 

The remaining four issues listed in 
the portfolio have undergone profit 
declines of varying percentages from 
a year ago. However, well entrenched 
positions in their respective industries 
indicate that current reverses will not 
alter basic soundness. 

The liberal yield obtainable from 
the portfolio (6.4 per cent) is based 
on present dividend rates adjusted 
for all reductions made during 1949. 
Should the nine enterprises duplicate 
1949 total disbursements in 1950— 
as would seem likely if profits remain 
at present levels—the return would be 
increased to seven per cent. 


due to the vagaries of weather. The 
inter of 1948-1949 was one of the 
armest on record in the eastern 
tates. As a result, auto batteries 
ere subjected to considerably less 
han normal wear and replacement 
as deferred by many car owners. 
he battery industry suffered a sharp 
decline in sales and profits slumped 
badly. In the first four months of 
his year, shipments were down 50 
per cent from a year earlier, How- 
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Portfolio of Laggard Issues 


1947-48 —Range 1949—, Recent No. of 
High High Low Price Shares 
3934 36%4—32 
39% 37 —30% 

25% 22%4—18% 
57% 51 —34% 
33 19 —14% 

53% 30 —21% 

49 411%4—35 ; 

59% 46 —39, 

38% 323%—25% 


*Estimated 
Income 


$87.50 
56.00 
77.00 
60.00 
65.00 
64.00, 
67.50 
87.50 
80.00 


$644.50 


Cost 


$1,190.00 
1,120.00 
1,100.00 
1,230.00 
1,040.00 
1,160.00 
1,110.00 
1,075.00 
1,080.00 


$10,105.00 


Columbus & So. Ohio Elec. 
Electric Storage Battery. . 
Goodall-Sanford, Inc. ... 
Nopco Chemical 

Sterling Drug 
Underwood Corp 

Union Oil of Calif 





Totals 


*All income estimates are based on current rates of payment. 
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"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Stove C+ 
Earnings are now showing im- 
provement, but early dividend re- 
sumption is unlikely; price, 11. (No. 
div. since Aug. 1948.) Demand for 
gas cooking stoves, which slumped 
sharply toward the 1948 year-end 
and continued at a low level through 
June 1949, has since snapped back 
smartly. The bulk of the $1.3 million 
loss reported for the nine months 
through September was incurred in 
the first half; the third quarter deficit 
aggregated only $30,000. Larger 
fourth quarter sales, lower operating 
costs, and improved plant efficiency 
indicate profitable operations for this 
period and a reduction in the full 
year’s loss. Also FW, Feb. 9.) 


Byers (A. M.) C 

This marginal common stock is 
highly speculative and has given an 
erratic past performance ; recent price, 
21. (Pd. $1.50 im 1949; pd. 1948, 
$1.25.) A second attempt to gain 
control of this largest domestic pro- 
ducer of wrought iron pipe appar- 
ently is being made by a stockhold- 
ers’ group. Officials have charged this 
group with misrepresentation in con- 
nection with certain statements which 
were made in a proxy solicitation let- 
ter of December 1, 1949. The letter 
stated that nine directors hold only 
1,775 shares of the common, and 
that five of the directorate have no 
stock in the company. The letter also 
criticizes the management’s produc- 
tion and dividend policies. Further 
pyrotechnics may be expected at the 
annual meeting to be held January 26. 
(Also FW, Jan. 19.) 


Columbia Gas System B 

Priced at 13, shares have attrac- 
tion for long term growth and a 
satisfactory return. (Pd. 71%4c thus 
far in 1949; pd. 1948, 75c.) Com- 
pany and seven subsidiaries have 
filed a joint application with the SEC 
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under which four gas subsidiaries 
would acquire the gasoline operation 
necessary to the natural gas division 
from the three oil and gasoline sub- 
sidiaries. The latter then would be 
merged into one unit. Company’s gas 
subsidiaries to date have secured 
three rate increases as an offset to the 
rising cost of purchased gas. These 
adjustments should add about $1.3 
million to annual revenues. Applica- 
tions on other rate revision requests 
are pending. On October 31, company 
had over 101 billion cubic feet of gas 
in storage, 60 per cent more than a 
year earlier. 


Commercial Credit De 

Price of 60 does not fully reflect 
the increase in earning power. (Now 
pays $1 qu.) With no indication of 
any letdown in the current high rate 
of earnings, the final quarterly divi- 
dend has been raised to $1 per share 
and will be supplemented by a 30- 
cent special to bring the total 1949 
distribution to the new $4 annual 
rate. Manufacturing operations un- 


dertaken during the war to offset the. 


loss of income from _ instalment 
financing are receding, but advancing 
receivables and sharply increased in- 
surance business are maintaining 
earnings on a high plane. Over-all 
sales of automobiles on credit have 
expanded substantially this year and 
this trend will gain an additional 
fillip as the 1950 models are unveiled. 
(Also FW, Sept. 14.) 


Continental Insurance if 

Appreciation potential is limited, 
but dividends have been paid for 
more than 90 years; price, 76. (Pays 
50c qu. plus extras; pd. 1949, $2.20.) 
The recent substantial earnings gain 
would justify an increased dividend 
rate, but instead directors have 
elected to pay a stock dividend of 25 
per cent in March, subject to stock- 





*Insurance stocks not rated. 





ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


(Also 


Merck 
Opinions are based on data and information regarded as Viel 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. dend 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- (now 
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holder approval on February 15 of, 
transfer of $5 million from surplus t 
capital A cautious underwritin 
policy has yielded an enviable record 
Conditions are favorable for an ex. 
tension through 1950, at least, of th 


current high level of profits from ur. > age 
derwriting operations and from in. Revel 
vestments. The 50-cent quarterly ee 
rate will doubtless be maintained on biel 
the increased shares. mend 

emed 


Detroit Edison B+ 

Earnings improvement and a 5%, 
per cent yield lend appeal to this 
investment - grade utility, currently 
selling at 22. (Pays $1.20 yr.) Pro 
ceeds from the recent sale of 699,743 
additional common shares will be 
used to carry on the company’s 194/- 
1950 construction program, estimated. 
at $168.5 million. Edison also plansfiicooq. 
to sell $40 million of unsecured notesfey 
to institutional investors to help 
meet the $54 million of construction 
outlays slated for next year. Based 
on the 6,997,430 shares outstanding 
prior to the recent equity financing, 
earnings in the 12 months ended 
October 31 climbed to $1.87 per share 
compared with $1.45 netted in the 
prior comparable period. (Also FW, 
July 20.) 
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Kennecott Copper B 
Priced at 51, shares represent on 
of the lowest cost producers and have 
long term appeal, aided by titanium 
development. (Pd. or decl. $4 thus 
far in 1949; pd. 1948, $5.) Initial BPeoy 
mining operations of Quebec Iron and S/ 
Titanium Corporation (66274 per cent Hin ii 
controlled by Kennecott and 334128. 
per cent by New Jersey Zinc) —194& 
will commence by August 1950, A 27Mpoin 
mile railway from Havre St. Pierre MMollo 
to the Lac Tip Tio Mine site is being tom 
constructed while terminal and _ port ™or 
facilities at the former location will be 
completed next August. This will pet 
mit the company to load ore for shif- 
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ment to Sorel, where a 1,500-ton per 
day electric smelter is under construc- 
tion. The first furnace operation is 
schedule for October 1950 and full 
scale operation of the smelter is an- 
ticipated by the summer of 1952. 
(Also FW, July 13.) 











Merck & Co. B+ 

Yield from the $1.50 annual divi- 
dend is only 3.5%, but the shares 
(now 43) are not out of line with 
other drug issues. Progress in cor- 
tisone—the drug which has been suc- 
cessfully used for the treatment. of 
arthritis and rheumatic fever—should 
be furthered by the more economical 
manufacturing methods developed by 
Merck. The price of the drug has 
just been cut 25 per cent to $150 
:gram, although it will still be avail- 
able only to research institutions. 
Merck is also an important producer 
of anti-histamine drugs and should 
enefit earningswise from the tre- 
mendous public demand for anti-cold 
emedies. 
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C+ 
Shares represent one of the more 
peculative retail store equities and 
at 17, do not appear to be on the bar- 
gain counter. (Pd. $1.50 thus far in 
1949; pd. 1948, $1.50.) Company 
recently purchased all of the out- 
standing stock of Rosenfield Dry 
oods of Baton Rouge, La., the first 
ew unit acquired since 1936. This 
pcquisition may be indicative of fur- 
her expansion through the addition 
of new stores. A strong treasury po- 
sition and the fact that small inde- 
pendent retailers will be forced to 
eet more intense competition sug- 
pest that acquisition of new units will 
pe less costly and a less difficult pro- 
edure than during boom times in the 
ndustry. Several important units of 
he system are located in the indus- 
tial area severely affected recently 
by the coal and steel strikes and sales 
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haveBpf this particular group undoubtedly 
— experienced declines in recent weeks. 
thus 

nitial Peoples Gas Light 

1and Shares are steadily improving as 
cent Bin investment medium; recent price, 
33498128. (Pd. $6 in 1949; $5.62%4 in 
Zinc) #1948.) The shares gained five 
A 2/M@points in a single day (December 7) 
ierte Mollowing the announcement that the 
being tompany had obtained commitments 
port Mor sufficient natural gas supplies to 
‘ill be @arrant formulation of definite con- 






| pet’ Mtruction plans for its $140-150 mil- 
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lion Texas-to-Chicago pipeline. The 
new line, to be built by Texas Illinois 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company (a 
Peoples affiliate), will have an initial 
daily capacity of 300 million cubic 
feet. Under the agreement, Texas 
Illinois will acquire the assets of 
Gulfcoast Northern Gas Company in 
exchange for 50 per cent of its stock, 
the remainder being held by Peoples 
Gas. It is expected that Peoples will 
purchase at least half of any com- 
mon stock which may be sold to 


finance the new line. (Also FW, 
Sept. 21.) 
Rohm & Haas B 


Company has growth prospects, 
but yield is uninviting; price, 62. 
(Pays 25c qu. plus stk.) Company’s 
policy of retaining earnings for new 
product development, research, and 
plant expansion is reflected in a 
decade of uninterrupted sales growth 
and steadily advancing profits. Con- 
sequently, cash dividend payments 
have been small, but directors have 
now indicated that payments will be 
supplemented with stock dividends. 
The first such distribution (four per 
cent) will be made on December 30. 
Company’s customers are the textile, 
paint, leather, pharmaceutical and ag- 
ricultural industries. Important con- 
tributors to sales are Plexiglas (20 
per cent) and resinous products (35 
per cent). Prior to 1949, Rohm & 
Haas was one of the largest pri- 
vately-held chemical firms. 


Shamrock Oil & Gas C+ 
Stock appears reasonably priced at 
28. (Pays 40c qu. Pd. 1948, $1.50.) 
Estimates place company’s net inter- 
est in proved natural gas reserves at 
1.7 trillion cubic feet and present 
crude oil reserves at 10 million barrels 
or more. Capital expenditures this 
year aggregate $5.2 million and 
should approximate $6 million in 
1950, of which $2 million additional 
will have to be borrowed. Present 
bank loans total $7 million. Earnings 
this year will show a moderate de- 
cline, reflecting lower prices for liquid 
petroleum gases, but may attain the 
$3.50 per share level vs. $4.27 per 
share last year. However, expansion 
of crude operations and the upward 
trend of gas deliveries enhances the 
company’s earnings potential. 


Spencer Kellogg Ob 
The shares (now 25) are among 
the better commodity issues. (Pays 





50c qu.) A 19 per cent decline in 
dollar sales in the fiscal year ended 
last August 27 was almost entirely 
due to lower prices, since tonnage 
sales fell off less than one per cent; 
earnings in this period amounted to 
$3.03 a share vs. $5.67 in 1948. The 
company, a leading producer and re- 
finer of vegetable oils and a manu- 
facturer of related by-products, is 
expected to show some leveling off 
in dollar volume in 1949-1950. About 
$5.2 million was spent on plant im- 
provement in the latest fiscal period 
principally at Decatur, Ill., but the 
management is not planning to re- 
sume copra-crushing activities in the 
Philippines. (Also FW, Jan. 12.) 


Tide Water Assoc. Oil B 

Yield of about 6% per cent from 
the $1.60 annual dividend is attrac- 
tive, quality considered; price, 24. 
The recent sale of oil properties in 
Fresno County, California, by Doheny 
iriterests and the Los Nietos Co. have 
eliminated an important source of 
crude for Tide Water’s refinery at 
Avon, Calif. However, substantial 
crude supplies have been made avail- 
able to the company by Richfield Oil 
from the latter’s Cuyama Valley field ; 
tests conducted indicate that crude 
oil purchased from Richfield is better 
suited for refining purposes and “will 
yield a profit greater than that ob- 
tainable from crude oil heretofore 
purchased.” Accordingly, a five-year 
contract to begin January 1 has been 
entered into with Richfield which, to- 
gether with company production and 
other purchases, will meet Tide 
Water’s refinery needs on the Pacific 
Coast. (Also FW, June 1.) 


Westinghouse Electric A 

Priced at 32, this investment grade 
issue has definite longer term growth 
appeal. (Pd. $1.40 thus far in 1949; 
pd. 1948, $1.25.) Company’s tele- 
vision is now feeling the impetus of 
a strong pre-holiday demand and can 
satisfy only around 70 per cent of 
present requirements. For several 
months the TV plant at Sunbury, 
Pa., has been operating at capacity. 
A subsidiary, Westinghouse Radio 
Stations, Inc., operates 13 standard, 
FM and short wave broadcasting 
stations as well as television station 
WBZ-TV in Boston. Applications 
for operation of TV stations in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Portland, Oregon, and 
Pittsburgh have been filed with the 
FCC. (Also FW, May 25.) 
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A Rapidly Expanding 
Natural Gas Company 


Construction plans of El Paso Natural Gas will almost 
double the company’s size in the next few years. New 
facilities should boost corporate profits appreciably 


e aggressive unit in an industry 
steadily rising in national im- 
portance, El Paso Natural Gas has 
excellent future prospects. The cor- 
poration’s history of growth has been 
outstanding and current expansion 
promises to outpace all previous 
records. In a period of 20 years, 
the company has developed from a 
minor gas utility servicing the city of 
El Paso and its surrounding terri- 
tory to the major gas supplier trans- 
porting fuel from Texas and New 
Mexico to the West Coast. 

During these two decades, total as- 
sets have increased from $6.9 million 
(December 31, 1929) to $206.1 mil- 
lion. Annual sales advanced from 
$1.2 million in 1930 to $26.8 million 
for the twelve months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1949, and earnings rose from 
$282,500 to $4.7 million. 


Growing & Growing 


While these over-all statistics are 
impressive, recent reports reveal that 
El Paso Natural Gas is still in a 
phase of rapid growth. Past ex- 
pansion has been dwarfed by pro- 
grams undertaken since the close of 
World War II and projects planned 
for construction between 1949 and 
1953 will result in further substan- 
tial increases in capacity and sales. 

At the end of 1945, the delivery 
capacity of the company’s pipeline 
system was approximately 146 mil- 
lion cubic feet per day; today, maxi- 
mum daily send-out is over 500 mil- 
lion cubic feet and the aggregate de- 
livery capacity of the company’s pres- 
ent facilities and those authorized by 
the Federal Power Commission and 
in the process of construction is in 
excess of 825 million cubic feet per 
day. 

The tremendous upswing in El 
Paso’s size can be ascribed directly to 
the company’s efforts to transport 
natural gas to California. For some 
time gas reserves in the “Golden 
10 


State” have been declining. On the 
other hand, population has been in- 
creasing rapidly. In the eight years 
1940-1948, the number of residents 
rose 42.1 per cent, causing a squeeze 
on fuel supplies. This situation has 
made it imperative for local utilities 
to obtain additional supplies of natu- 
ral gas. 

In August 1945, after a series of 
conferences and negotiation with two 
major gas distributors in southern 
California, El Paso Natural Gas ap- 
plied to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for the construction of a line 
from Texas to Blythe, California. 
Approval was received in May, 1946, 
and construction was begun. The 
facilities were completed and deliv- 
eries initiated at a rate of 175 million 
cubic feet daily January 10, 1948. 
During the year, installation of addi- 
tional equipment boosted deliveries 
to 305 million cubic feet per day, al- 
most trebling the company’s total gas 
sales. 

Even before the first California line 
was fully completed, further studies 
of demand for gas indicated that 
northern California would need ap- 
proximately 300 million cubic feet of 





El Paso Natural Gas 


Operating Earned 
Revenues Per 
(Millions) Share 


$1.3 $0.14 


1.00 
1.10 
1.25 
1.25 
1.13 
1.10 
1.16 
1.19 
1.19 
1.21 


Divi- Price Range 
Year 


1932... 


1937.. 
1938... 
1939... 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943... 
1944.. 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947.. 1.71 
1948.. 2.34 


Twelve months ended October 31: 


1948.. $19.8 $228 .... 
1949.. 27.2 1.90 a$1.20 b29 —23% 


a—-Full year. b—To December 14. 
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gas per day by 1952 and 400 million 
cubic feet by 1953 while southen 
California’s requirements would in. 
crease by 100 million cubic feet dail 
by 1950 or 1951. 

Consequently the company entere/ 
into a new 25-year contract wit 
Southern Counties Gas Company an( 
Southern California Gas Company ty 
supply an added 60 million cubic fe¢ 
per day beginning January 1, 195) 
which will be boosted to 100 milligg 
cubic feet daily by 1952. In the north 
the company has agreed to constru¢ 
a pipeline which will deliver gas t 
Pacific Gas & Electric at a rate ¢ 
250 million cubic feet per day fron 
the Permian Basin of West Tex: 
and New Mexico and 150 million cy 
bic feet from the San Juan Basin i 
New Mexico and Colorado. 

A survey of demand in other arey 
of the company’s field of operation 
(i.e, Arizona, New Mexico ani 
West Texas) has shown that new f 
cilities able to deliver approximately 
80 million cubic feet per day ; 
needed in this territory. 


New Areas 


To date, the company has receivel 
FPC approval of its Permian Basin 
Southern California, and Arizom 
New Mexico and West Texas proj 
ects. The FPC has delayed san 
tioning the San Juan Basin propos 
until further data concerning tht 
availability of sufficient gas reserve 
has been submitted to the Commi 
sion. At the company’s request, heat 
ings recessed early this fall will & 
reconvened in January. A favorab 
outcome appears likely based on t 
company’s recent statement that ! 
has ample evidence to prove the e 
istence and availability of sufficier 
gas reserves for the line. 

Financing for the proposed new f 


cilities was arranged on favorabl 


terms late in 1948 and 1949, and th 
company has proceeded with it 
plans. As of September 30, tot 
funds assigned special constructiol 
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projects amounted to $80.5 million’ P™ 


Approximately $21.8 million of thi 
sum represented completed portiot 
of gas plant, $26.8 million had bee 
invested in work still in progress, att 
$31.9 million had not been used 4 
yet. 

The tremendous rate of growth ! 
the company is currently a, burden ¢ 
earnings. Interest charges ha 
more than doubled recently, risi 
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lionlitrom $1.9 million in the twelve 
enfmmonths ended September 30, 1948, to 
infe4.1 million in the comparable 1948- 
ail 9 period. Earnings, as a result, 

jeclined from $2.21 per common 
re(fmehare to $2.00 despite the increased 
withimecope of operations. However, when 
ange substantial portion of the earning 
y tmrapacity of the company’s new ven- 
fee 
95h 
lliog 
th 


Tud 


tures becomes available late in 1950 
and early in 1951 an appreciable up- 
trend in income can be expected to 
occur. 

Earnings prospects suggest that 
dividends may be lifted in the com- 
ing year. Gas deliveries on existing 
lines will be boosted January 1, 1950, 
and present wide coverage of the 


arm Income High—Tool 


‘(Makers Should Prosper 


CX¢ 


‘arnings of the agricultural imple- 
ment makers this year exceéded 
arlier expectations, and since the ma- 
ority of them close their fiscal years 
in October 31 annual reports shortly 
o be issued should show little if any 
eflection of the effect of curtailed 
perations forced here and there by 
teel shortages. With minor excep- 
ions, interim reports covering up to 
ine months of the fiscal period 
thowed sales and profits both running 
eivelmnead of _the preceding year, which 

asing’es the industry’s banner year. 
During this final quarter of the cal- 
indar year operations have slowed, 
bartly because of seasonal influences 
mend also because of scattered shut- 
gowns due to the steel and coal situa- 
ions and to changeover operations, 
e latter principally in divisions en- 
raged in production of such non-agri- 
Brultural items as motor trucks and re- 
_ rigerators. Following the turn into 
a 950, however, sales are expected to 
xpand as farmers begin to anticipate 
heir requirements for new equipment 

Pcie nd implements. 

Following the war the nation’s 
ay fee equipment was in a sad state 
acai Mf disrepair. When they resumed 
id typoduction for civilian use manufac- 
| rers faced a backlog of deferred 

jcmand running into several billion 
ectid ollars, In the five years immediate- 
‘illiomg PTeceding our entry into the war 
nnual production of farm equipment 

tio veraged a little over a half-billion 
| bed ollars, with 1941 setting a peak of 
653 million, though this included 
@ractors and other equipment which 
as employed in our own defense 
#@'¢Parations or was shipped abroad 
ten military use. In 1943, with sales 
hare farmers restricted sales dropped to 
43 million, the low point of the war 
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period. Meanwhile, farmers’ cash in- 
come was soaring, equipment was 
wearing out and demand piled up. 

In the first postwar years sales of 
farm equipment were limited only by 
the industry’s capacity to produce. In 
1946 sales rose to the then record of 
$850 million, jumped to $1.3 billion 
the following year and approximated 
$2 billion in 1948. Despite the fourth 
quarter setback, 1949 is expected to 
run around last year’s peak. 

The farm tool industry normally is 
tied closely to farm income from cash 
marketings, which averaged just un- 
der $8 billion a year in the five-year, 
1935-39, period. In 1941 cash re- 
ceipts reached $11.2 billion, and after 
the war jumped to $21.5 billion, with 
successive annual gains carrying the 
total through to the 1948 top of $30.6 
billion. 

Implement makers report sizable 
backlogs at levels somewhat below 
orders on hand a year ago, when the 
last of the postwar deferred business 
was going through. The industry 
now is subject to normal seasonal in- 
fluences, and instead of begging for 
machinery as in recent years, farm- 
ers recently have been deferring pur- 
chases in hopes of lower prices. 

In this, they are likely to be dis- 
appointed. Leading makers profess to 
see no reason for any changes in 


$1.20 annual dividend will be further 
broadened. Under such conditions; 
larger distributions to stockholders 
appear both feasible and warranted. 
Selling at around 28, El Paso Natu- 
ral Gas common stock provides a 
yield of only 4.3 per cent, but com- 
mitments appear to have consider- 
able longer term attraction. 


Minneapolis-Moline 


prices over the next several months 
at least, beyond such irregular ad- 
justments as have been made here 
and there. Around mid-year there 
was a wave of auctions and other 
liquidating sales of inventories by 
speculators who had been drawn into 
the distributing business in the first 
postwar years. Many of them have 
retired from the field. Some mail 
order firms reduced implement 
prices, either to work off inventories 
or because of ability to make profit- 
able arrangements with marginal 
manufacturers or others. But the 
effect of such scattered price-cutting 
appears to have been dissipated, and 
with higher prices for steel there is 
little possibility of any across-the- 
board price cuts. 

Farmer’s cash income in 1950, says 
the Agriculture Department, will 
probably be 10 per cent less than this 
year, or about $25 billion. This would 
still be some three times the prewar 

Please turn to page 22 


The Principal Farm Implement Makers 


7————— Earned Per Share 


Years 
Ended 


Allis-Chalmers ..Dec. 31 
Avery (B. F.)...June 30 
Case (J. I.) & Co..Oct. 31 
Deere & Co Oct. 31 
Int’l Harvester. .Oct. 31 
Minn.-Moline ...Oct. 31 
Oliver Corp. ....Oct. 31 


ow Ann 
1947 


$1.69 
2.60 
5.00 
3.90 
3.36 
5.81 
4.61 


1948 


$5.67 
3.04 
11.39 
7.16 
3.92 
8.25 
9.38 


o——Interim——_,_ -———-Dividends Paid, Recent 
1948 1949 Since 1498 *1949 Price 


a$3.58 a$5.02 1935 $1.60 $2.00 33 

--- b250 1940 0.50 0.75 9 
N.R. -R. 1940 2.00 £2.00 41 
e5.28 . 1937 2.75 5.00 40 
N.R. 1918 1.70 1.70 29 
e4.86 1949 None 0.90 14 
6.04 1941 3.00 3.00 26 


*To December 14. a—Nine months ended September 30. b—Full fiscal year. c—Plus 10 per cent 
stock. e—Nine months ended July 31. f—Also has declared extra dividend of $2.80 per share payable 
January 1, 1950. N.R.—Interim figures not reported. 
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Kodak's Thirty-eight year's 
Incentive ago Eastman Kodak 
Payments established a policy 


of paying its work- 
ers a yearly wage dividend which 
would be based upon annual profits. 
That this policy has in turn paid 
the company continuous dividends 
in the form of harmonious rela- 
tions between management and labor 
is best shown by Eastman Ko- 
dak’s excellent record in this respect 
throughout that entire period of time. 
The amount to be distributed this 
year is estimated at $15.5 million, the 
largest amount in the history of the 
plan and the highest rate of payment 
since the present formula was evolved 
in 1928. It is quite a nest egg for 
workers to receive. 

One wonders why a similar pat- 
tern has not been adopted by more 
and more corporations with large 
complements of workers. Such a pol- 
icy no doubt would eliminate many 
of the troublesome controversies 
which develop between employes and 
employers. 

Security is one of the fundamental 
desires of all human beings, and it is 
sought by all workers whether or not 
they belong to a union. Time and 
time again non-Communistic labor 
leaders such as Philip Murray and 
William Green have said that they 
are striving toward this end for their 
memberships, and that they favor 
the free enterprise method of achiev- 
ing their goal. 

Yet I do not know what better sys- 
tem could be devised in conformity 
with the tenets of free enterprise than 
the incentive program used by East- 
man Kodak. Here consideration has 
been given to a satisfactory basic 
wage scale for workers, a reasonable 
dividend for the shareholders whose 
investments provide the workers with 
their jobs and finally, an additional 
percentage compensation for employes 
which is based on the company’s 
profits. Knowing that they have a 
direct stake in the profits of the busi- 
ness, Eastman Kodak’s workers have 
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much more than an academic interest 
in the success of the company’s op- 


erations. Other corporations could 
well afford to follow this example 
and thus solve their labor difficulties 
and eliminate costly run-ins with the 
unions. 


New Dealer More or less of a 
Reverses bombshell was re- 
His Stand cently thrown into 


the camp of former 
New Dealers and present Fair Deal- 
ers when a staunch supporter of the 
policies of President Truman and the 
late President Roosevelt deserted 
their ranks and took issue with the 
Administration’s current program. 
This individual is none other than 
James F. Byrnes, former Senator 
from South Carolina, Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court and Secretary 
of State. Discovering the error of his 
former allegiance, he recently blasted 
Truman’s whole welfare program in 
a speech at Biloxi, Mississippi, be- 
fore a conference of Southern Gov- 
ernors. In a forceful and analytical 
address, Byrnes tore apart the poli- 
cies of our present Administration. 
He pointed out that America’s first 
line of defense is not the River Elbe, 
as was stated in Europe, but “is a 
sound, solvent American economy.” 
As a result of our national policies, 
the people have become more afraid 
of life than of death, continued the 
former Secretary of State under 
President Truman. And _ workers 
have been lulled into the mistaken be- 
lief that they are not paying the Fed- 
eral bills because of our payroll de- 
duction system for taxes. You can 
tell this very easily, he pointed out, 
because the worker always refers to 
the amount of money he receives in 
his pay envelope and not to the 





Page 


amount that he is paid for his service 
before Federal and other taxes ar 
deducted. 

Big government is growing bigge 
and more dangerous to our welfar 
than big business, cautioned Mr 
Byrnes, and its main trouble is thy 
some day it will have to meet its debt, 
Whéther these powerful criticism; 
will have any repercussion on th 
political future of President Truman, 
of course, cannot be determined 3 
this early date. But it is safe t 
assume that Mr. Byrnes’ opinions ar 
shared by many conservative men: 
bers of the Democratic party wh 
would not hesitate to desert the Trv- 
man banner in order to support an- 
other leader who might lead them ott 
of the paralyzing bog of the current 
“gimme” age. 





Our It is a decided mer: 
Strutting ace to our nationd 
Monopolist economy to perm 


any person so muci 
authority that he can call a strike a 
will in a major industry. Yet we tol 
erate this menace in the instance 
John L. Lewis, who flings his powe' 
around recklessly. Since the end ¢ 
World War IT he has called his mir: 
ets from their jobs perhaps ten times 
each time brow-beating the min 
owners into meeting his demands. 

For each gain, however, he als 
causes his mine workers to lose a sub 
stantial sum in wages which they cat: 
not recover. Their recent strike, fo 
example, cost each worker hundret 
of dollars, which is a hard blow evel 
though his miners are among tht 
highest paid workers of any major in 
dustrial group. 

If ever there was a monopolist ‘i 
is John L. Lewis, yet the Departmeti 
of Justice has taken no steps to cutl 
his activities. When it comes ! 
corporate enterprise, however, tl 
Department of Justice is extreme 
active in instituting suits on one prt 
text or another under its broad defit! 
tion of what constitutes a monop@l! 
Nevertheless, its interpretation of tl 
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broadness of our anti-monopoly stat- 
utes is not so inclusive when labor is 
considered. A plausible reason for 
such tolerance is that the Department 
functions as a gear in the Administra- 
tion’s political machine, which is fear- 
ful that it will lose a large part of the 





labor vote if it prosecutes the unions. 
Thus, labor has the Government by 
the throat. 

But as one commentator has so 
aptly stated, every Napoleon has had 
his Waterloo, and Lewis is coming 
closer and closer to such a fall. He 


Investing By Formula 


Relatively new procedure seeks to eliminate element 


of personal judgment in timing. Here are how some of 


the investment funds work—and some of the results 


here is no hard and fast rule for 
success, whether it be in agricul- 
ture, commerce, industry or finance. 
In every line of human endeavor 
there are those who achieve success 
and those who appear to be chronic 
failures. In between is a host of 
ambitious, hard workers who seem 
never able to do better than average. 
Studies of success in the business 
world usually lay heavy emphasis on 
the factor of personal judgment, plus 
energy, foresight, initiative, deter- 
mination to succeed, ability to profit 
from the mistakes of themselves and 
others, and that elusive faculty called 
business acumen. 


Mechanical Formulas 


In the investment field, however, 
studies of success are more con- 
cerned with investment procedures— 
with methods used to determine the 
allocation of funds, the selection of 
investment vehicles and the timing of 
purchases and sales. It generally is 
recognized that personal judgment 
based on critical analyses and critical 
research, or the guidance of expert in- 
vestment counsel, logically influences 
the selection of securities. But because 
of the obvious importance of the 
timing factor countless efforts have 
been made to work out mechanical 
formulas which will eliminate entire- 


ly the element of personal judgment’ 


in that phase of investment. 

Traders in securities have long 
sought to discover some sort of me- 
chanical law or method which will 
forecast changes in the technical posi- 
tion of the market and of individual 
securities as well and automatically 
signal what trading position to take— 
whether to buy, sell, go short of stocks 
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or cover. Charts, graphs, tape read- 
ing and all sorts of breakdowns of 
long and short term market swings 
—as well as crystal gazing—have 
been employed in evolving trading 
systems. But thus far automatic trad- 
ing is still in the category of Ponce 
de Leon’s Fountain of Youth. 

Investors, on the other hand, have 
always been less disposed toward 
mechanical or other methods of de- 
termining market action, placing their 
main reliance on accepted investment 
fundamentals, so far as selection of 
securities is concerned, but always 
laboring under the handicap of being 
unable to forecast future market ac- 
tion. Generally they adopt the buy- 
and-hold policy of acquiring well 
rated issues offering satisfactory in- 
come, and then hold doggedly to them 
regardless of 
shifts or of transitions from bull to 
bear markets, confident that in the 
long run good securities will prove 
their worth. 

Human nature being what it is, 
however, investors seldom find it pos- 
sible to resist the recurrent waves of 
pessimism and optimism which sweep 
the financial community, where the 
large proportion of market traders in 
search of short swing profits throws 
its weight alternately on one side or 
the other of the market. Deterred by 
gloomy trading sentiment investors 
often put off buying until prices have 
advanced beyond reasonable buying 
levels—or if already invested, they 
are prone to liquidate an entire port- 
folio at a loss in hope of rebuying at 
lower prices, only to find themselves 
unable to do so. 

Trustees of endowment funds and 
managers of investment trusts, in- 





intermediate market. 


has so aroused public opinion by his 
recent antics that there will be a na- 
tion-wide demand to clip his wings. 
When it reconvenes next month, Con- 
gress may be forced by the people 
to take positive action in this direc- 
tion. 


surance company portfolios and other 
large funds, while satisfied with their 
methods of selecting securities, long 
wrestled with the problem of deter- 
mining buying and selling action. 
Time which might have been well 
spent in the study of the investment 
attributes of individual issues was lost 
in arguing “if” to sell, hold or buy, 
with each member of the board or 
committee holding views in conflict 
with those of his associates. 

Out of the effort to substitute calm 
reasoning for emotion there gradually 
evolved more or less mechanical 
methods for determining action, and 
about 15 years ago the investment 
world began to take note of the devel- 
opment of formula plans for invest- 
ment. At the outset formula methods 
were regarded as adapted only for 
large endowments, mutual funds and 
similar portfolios but as a matter of 
fact the several basic types may be 
employed satisfactorily with invest- 
ment funds of as little as $10,000. 


Three Basic Types 


Broadly speaking, there are three 
basic types of investment formulas: 
(a) the constant stock-bond ratio or 
equalizing plan, (b) the variable 
stock-bond ratio plani.and (c) the 
constant dollar plan. All have certain 
common characteristics but each is 
subject to many variations. They deal 
solely with the timing of increases or 
decreases in common stock holdings. 
The two ratio plans are designed to 
maintain common stocks in a prede- 
termined ratio to bond holdings, while 
the third operates to maintain the 
dollar investment in common stocks at 
a definite level. 

Formulas have nothing to do with 
the selection of the securities which 
make up the portfolio; here the in- 
vestor is left to his own judgment, as 
already indicated. He may still follow 
a program based on his own require- 

Please turn to page 23 
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Above-Average Record 


For Steel Mill Makers 


Although they operate in a highly cyclical industry, 
Mesta Machine and United Engineering & Foundry have 
earned profits and paid dividends over a long period 


Ithough the steel industry shows 
A extremely wide cyclical fluctua- 
tions in output and even wider fluc- 
tuations in earning power, the indica- 
tions are that these changes are not 
matched by its capital expenditures. 
Specific data are available on this 
point in the form of estimates by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute of 
annual outlays for the industry as a 
whole, but these go back only to 
1935 and the record since then has 
been distorted by the war and its 
aftermath. 

A more reliable long term indica- 
tion is to be found in the operating 
results shown by Mesta Machine and 
United Engineéring & Foundry, for 
these enterprises derive the major 
portion of their business—sometimes 
as much as 90 per cent—from steel 
producers. Despite the recurrent 
slumps in the rate of activity of their 
principal customers, these two enter- 
prises have evidenced a stability of 
earning power and of dividend-pay- 
ing ability which would do credit to 
many companies operating in the 
most stable consumer goods lines 
where such results are expected. 





Mesta Machine 





Earned 
Sales Per 

(Millions) Share Dividends Price Range 
1930.. N.R. $241 $1.14 19%—14% 
1932.. N.R. 0.25 0.90 114%— 3% 
1937.. $23.0 4.67 3.75 72U4—33% 
1938.. 17.5 2.91 3.00 47'Y.—26% 
1939.. 14.7 2.72 1.50 3914%4—25 
1940.. 17.5 3.08 2.00 381%4—24 
1941.. 24.0 3.61 2.25 37 —24 
1942.. 28.4 2.89 2.87 301%4—24 
1943.. 30.5 2.76 2.50 3414—26 
1944.. 67.5 2.96 2.50 38 —27 
1945.. 39.4 3.15 2.50 56 —37 
1946.. 17.9 rh | 2.50 6114—39% 
1947.. 36.3 3.03 2.50 47'A—35h 
1948.. 33.6 5.03 3.50 4434—353% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1948.. $224 N.R. sieht AR al OS 
1949.. 249 N.R. a$3.50 a40 —30% 
uy a—To December 14. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Formed in 1898 and 1901, respec- 
tively, these organizations have never 
shown full-year losses as far back as 
records are available except in the 
single year 1932, when United Engi- 
neering incurred a deficit of a mere 
48 cents a common share. Mesta has 
paid dividends in every year since 
1914; and United Engineering has 
paid in every year since 1902. 


Significant Factors 


There are a number of reasons for 
these surprisingly good perform- 
ances. In the first place, while de- 
pression periods reduce earnings of 
steel producers to the vanishing point 
and beyond, they make it imperative 
for these companies to reduce costs. 
The best way to do this is by replac- 
ing obsolete or high-cost equipment 
with more modern mills. This is 
probably the most important single 
explanation of the well maintained 
level of profits for Mesta and United 
during the depression of the nineteen- 
thirties, for the continuous strip mill 
was just beginning to find wide adop- 
tion at this time. The major portion 
of the installations did not come until 
1936 and 1937, but enough business 
of this sort was available during the 
worst years of the depression to cover 
fixed costs of steel mill suppliers with 
something left over. Large deficits 
did not deter steel producers from 
spending money, for the nature of 
their business requires that individu- 
al enterprises be of very substantial 


size, with correspondingly large 
financial resources or borrowing 
power. 


Another factor favoring Mesta and 
United from the standpoint of con- 
tinuity of earning power is their long 
production cycle. Several years may 


elapse between the time when one 
of these companies starts designing a 
new piece of equipment and the date 
when it is finally delivered to the pur- 
chaser. The effect of this factor is 






visible in earnings performance for 
1938; profits for that year were be- 
low 1937 levels but, unlike the aver- 
age company’s results, they were 
more favorable than those shown 
during 1939. 

Finally, the nature of the business 
permits considerable flexibility in ad- 
justing costs to gross revenues. This 
is important, for variations in sales 
volume, while less marked than those 
shown by the steel industry, are still 
rather substantial. This flexibility 
has not possessed great significance 
during the bulk of the postwar period 
due to the fact that sales have been 
maintained at high levels for the past 
several years, but it came in very 
handy in 1946 and may do so again 
at some future time. 

At present, however, the medium 
term outlook for Mesta and United 
Engineering is favorable. The bulk 
of the postwar expansion by the do- 
mestic steel industry has now been 
accomplished, but some additional 
orders still lie ahead. In addition, 
both companies do a steady replace- 
ment business in rolling mill rolls and 
other items used by steel producers. 
There is a vast foreign market, in- 
volving not only Europe but South 
America as well, and more business 
may be expected from these sources. 
Finally, there has been and will con- 
tinue to be a good volume of orders 
from non-ferrous metal producers. 

United has done somewhat better 
than Mesta saleswise thus far in 
1949. The-former company showed 
gains over comparable 1948 totals in 
each of the first three quarters of the 
Please turn to page 26 





United Engineering 





Earned 
Sales Per 
(Millions) Share Dividends Price Range 
1930.. $11.0 $2.43 $1.50 24%—15% 
1932.. N.R. D048 0.87 11y%— 5% 
1937.. 21.2 4.86 4.00 63 —24 
1938.. 16.8 3.82 2.50 39%4—21% 
1939.. 12.3 2.54 2.50 35144—25%4 
1940.. 19.3 4.47 4.00 41 —25% 
1941.. 246 3.96 3.00 42 —29 
1942.. 29.7 3.02 2.25 35 —25% 
1943.. 47.7 3.29 2.00 35 —23% 
1944.. 38.9 2.80 2.00 361%4—26% 
1945.. 41.5 2.79 2.00 52YU—33% 
1946.. 242 1.46 2.00 52 —34% 
1947.. 408 4.12 2.00 4344—33 
1948.. 52.5 6.08 3.75 4634—37% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1948.. $35.5 a$2.32 PEER oS 
1949.. 47.1 a3.09 b$3.75 b4234—34% 
a—Six months ended June 30. b—To De- 


cember 14. D—Deficit. -R.—Not reported. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Good grade stocks affording liberal yields should be re- 


tained; new purchases of reasonably priced issues in ad- 


vantageous position warranted for longer term holding 


Approach of the year-end finds the general 
market higher than it has been for the past three 
years, and as a consequence paper losses are few 
and tax selling has been comparatively small. In 
the absence of any great pressure of the sort—which 
frequently has had a definite though temporary 


influence on the price pattern—all sections of the 


market have been able in recent sessions to extend 
their improvement. In fact, measured by the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, the market has risen 
over ten points in the past month, and the appear- 
ance of two-million share days indicates a widening 
public interest. 


Talk of a January 1 coal strike has been in- 
creasing, and a full-scale work stoppage around 
that time would hardly be surprising. But it is to 
be doubted that it would have any more effect on 
the market trend than did the previous walk-outs 
in the coal fields. Most of the important consum- 
ing industries still have sufficient supplies‘on hand 
to last for several weeks before seriously impairing 


operations, and Government intervention would. 
' occur before that. Thus, whatever other signifi- 


cance a new coal strike might have, it can be dis- 
missed as a factor of much market importance. 


In other directions, business prospects remain 
excellent. Leaders in the basic steel industry see 
operations continuing at high levels in the months 
ahead, with mills booked solidly through the first 
half of the year for some products. The automobile 
industry, which is one of the principal supports of 
this country’s economy, may experience some slack- 
ening in demand. But the managements of leading 
companies, which long have been unusually astute 
in sizing up prospects, feel that next year’s sales 
outlook is so good ‘that only minor model changes 
are being made in the 1950 lines. 


Another of the principal contributors to the 
general business well-being is new residential con- 
struction. New records were hung up by that in- 
dustry this year, and 1950 volume promises also to 
be large by all previous standards. The continuing 
demand for new homes is reflected in the 93,000 
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new starts reported for November. That figure is 
not very much below the 1949 peak of 100,000 
units started in September, although a sharp sea- 
sonal slump usually occurs during the late months 
of the year. 


Recent action of the important stock groups 
has set market observers to examine the so-called 
technical aspects of the price movement. Now 
around 198, the industrial average is well above 
the 190-193 level that several times halted the rise 
last year. And like the industrials, the utilities now 
are higher than at any time since the top of the 
1946 bull market. While the rail average—at 51— 
has risen above its peak of last March (49.60), 
action by this section of list is far less convincing, 
for only last year the carrier group was as high as 
64.95. It may well be that with the changed char- 


- acter of the railroad industry in recent years, 


movements of the carrier shares have lost much of 
the technical significance formerly attributed to 
them, and that the bull markets of the future will 
not necessarily be preceded by the signals that have 
heretofore been revered by so many observers. 


The outstanding market characteristic of the 
past few years has been the extremely conservative 
price-earnings ratios that have prevailed — and 
these, of course, have brought with them unusually 
liberal yields. More recently, investors have been 
looking at the future with considerably more assur- 
ance than previously displayed, and have gradually 
abandoned the fear that a sharp postwar recession 
is inevitable and cannot long be delayed. There 
has been increasing willingness to capitalize results 
on a more normal basis, and with a continuance of 
this tendency the upward price move could carry 
considerably further even in the face of a moderate 
decline in corporate earnings. 


Considering the market’s preceding rise, an 
intermediate reaction could easily develop at any 
time. But over the longer range, there are good 
grounds for continuing a constructive investment 
policy. 

Written December 15, 1949; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Capital Outlays Down 

American business is spending less on new plant 
and equipment this year than in 1948, and the 
downtrend is expected to continue into 1950. For 
the full year 1949, industry will buy approximately 
$17.9 billion of capital goods as compared with 
$19.2 billion in 1948. Largest portion of the de- 
cline in 1949 outlays has occurred in the latter half 
of the year, with the Department of Commerce 
estimating that expenditures in the third and fourth 
quarters will be 14 per cent below the $10.2 billion 
total of the similar period a year ago. Further 
contraction is expected in the first three months 
of 1950. An estimated $3.8 billion will be spent 
for new plant and equipment in the January-March 
months as against $4.4 billion predicted in the 
final quarter of 1949. The drop in such outlays 
points toward lower profit levels for major equip- 
ment manufacturers which have been enjoying 
large earnings during the postwar expansion boom. 


Consumer Credit Rises 

Except for a dip in the early months of 1949, 
consumer credit has risen steadily since the begin- 
ning of 1946. At the end of October such borrow- 


ings stood at an all-time high of almost $17.2 - 


billion, an increase of $1.7 billion from a year 
earlier. All of the gain in consumer credit has 
been in the instalment segment of the field, which 
was $1.9 billion higher on October 31 of this year 
than at the same date in 1948. Non-instalment 
credit, in contrast, was $269 million below the 
October 1948 total. Automobile financing has been 
responsible for more than half the rise. As of 
October 31, 1948, automobile credit stood at $1.9 
billion as compared with close to $3 billion at the 
end of October this year. Such statistics clearly 
illustrate the marked growth of the business of 
consumer finance companies in the current year 
and continuance of the uptrend implies favorable 
results for 1950. 


Utilities Earning More 

Benefiting from increased sales, and lower pro- 
duction costs due to the installation of new equip- 
ment plus lower fuel costs, earnings of the electric 
power and light industry set an all-time record’ of 
$569 million in the first nine months of 1949. 
Earnings for the first three quarters were 15.7 per 
cent ahead of the similar period last year and this 
rate of gain probably has held in the final quarter. 
Projections indicate that fourth quarter income will 
tange between $208 million and $214 million, 
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bringing full year profits to a total of $780 to 
$786 million, a substantial increase over the $570 
million reported last year. Common stockholders 
have shared in the better profits performance, total 
dividends in 1949 outpacing those of 1948 by 
approximately 15 per cent. Continuance of these 
favorable trends is expected in 1950. 


Less Oil 


For the second successive month the Texas Rail- 
road Commission has agreed with crude oil pro- 
ducers that too much oil is coming out of the 
ground, and has cut the allowable daily production 
for January by 83,373 barrels to 2,050,948 barrels. 


The December quota was 215,337 barrels a day * 


under the November allowable, and represented the 
peak of three successive monthly increases. Since 
the first of December, Texas crude oil has been 
going into storage at the rate of 300,000 barrels a 
day. Louisiana, where similar conditions. prevail, 
is expected to follow the lead of Texas. The new 
Jauuary quota for Texas is 800,000 barrels a day 
under January 1949, The rising tide of surplus 
crude is further threatened by the prospect that 
first quarter imports of crude will average 845,000 
barrels a day, compared with a daily average of 
678,000 barrels in the first quarter of this year. 


New Auto Record 
An estimated $8.0 billion value for automobiles 


‘produced in 1949 represents an increase of about 


$1.3 billion over 1948 output with an indicated 
record output of 6.2 million vehicles vs. slightly 
less than 5.3 million for the year-earlier period. 
In announcing these figures, the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association points out that the trend to- 
ward new vehicle buying has resulted in fewer 
replacement parts being sold for old car recon- 
ditioning. While suppliers’ parts will reach an esti- 
mated wholesale value of about $2 billion this 
year, a decline of $500 million or 20 per cent from 
1948 dollar volume is indicated. Meanwhile the 
automobile makers themselves will have easily 
broken all previous records. 
Forging ahead the fastest and gaining the largest 
share of new business is General Motors, which 
last year turned out 40.03 per cent of the indus- 
try’s total passenger car production and which is 
estimated by Ward’s Reports to account for 43.37 
per cent of this year’s volume, a gain of 3.34 per- 
centage points. Ford moved up from 14.03 per cent 
of 1948 volume to 16.30 per cent this year, gaining 
2.27 percentage points. However, Chrysler, the 
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other member of the Big Three, had a poorer com- 
parative showing on all models except Plymouth, 
so that it advanced only half of a percentage point 
over its share in 1948 unit volume. The only inde- 
pendent maker to better its showing last year, when 
it produced 4.26 per cent of the total, was Stude- 
baker with a gain of 0.16 in the percentage column. 


Copper Demand Expanding 


Demand for copper has steadily improved over 
recent weeks, with consumers showing anxiety for 
January deliveries and trade reports pointing to 
further expansion of demand following the turn 
into the new year. 

November deliveries of refined copper reached a 
14-month high at 118,146 tons against 108,192 
tons in October. Wire mills particularly are press- 
ing for early deliveries, sustained demand for their 
products, coupled with an earlier hold-off attitude 
toward buying, having resulted in heavy inventory 
depletion. Prices for electrolytic are holding firm 
at 18.50 cents per pound (Valley basis), which has 
obtained since early last month when producers 
advanced the price of the metal seven-eighths of a 
cent per pound. Refiners have found it necessary to 
boost the buying price for scrap metal one-quarter 
cent per pound to 15 cents, but have not succeeded 
in stimulating sales to any extent, holders of scrap 
anticipating further inducements to part with sup- 
plies. The improved price structure and nearby 
prospects for business point up copper producers’ 
prospects, but the betterment is not likely to be 
significantly reflected in earnings for the last half 


of 1949. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 
General Electric’s subsidiary, Mahoning Valley 
Steel Company, has raised prices $10 a ton because 
of higher raw material and operating costs. 
Container Corporation has declared an extra $1 
dividend payable December 27; paid $1.50 extra 


same time last year. 





Walgreen’s sales for November and the eleven 
months were 1.8 per cent and 1.5 per cent respec- 
tively below the same periods last year. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale had sales of $51.5 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ended September 30 vs. 
$50.2 million a year ago. 

Borden Company’s nine months sales were $461.7 
million vs. $488 million in the same 1948 period. 

Union Pacific earned $7.17 per share in the ten 
months through ‘October vs. $11.98 in the same 
period last year. 


Other Corporate News 

Completion of Chrysler’s new plant has increased 
metal stamping capacity by 25 per cent. 

Superior Oil (California) stockholders meet De- 
cember 29 to consider plan to form two new cor- 
porations to acquire assets of present company. 

Sharpe & Dohme $3.50 preferred stockholders 
have until January 19 to convert their holdings 
into 3 shares of new preference stock for 4 old 
shares. 

Parker Rust Proof directors have authorized con- 
struction of a West Coast plant to take care of 
business in that territory. 

Transamerica plans to acquire Paramount Fire 
Insurance; latter was formed in 1938 and is capi- 
talized at $1 million. 

Cuban Atlantic Sugar has called its 5 per cent 
preferred stock for redemption January 13; a new 
$3 million bank loan will be used for that purpose. 

American Can has sold its galvanized ware and 
heavy steel container business to a subsidiary of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel. 

Scovill Manufacturing has placed in operation a 
new continuous metal strip mill capable of pro- 
ducing the heaviest cold-rolled and non-welded 
brass coils in the industry. 

St. Regis Paper has opened a new paper bag 
factory in Ponce, Puerto Rico; present production 
50,000 bags daily, with eventual output of 85,000 
a day. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%s 


Delian: Gi TN sé sive nawesaees 100 2.50% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 101 2.70 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 100 4.50 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 101 2.65 103% 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Pees TD. hbase ewe aR. wae 101 3.10 105% 


Goodrich (B. F.) Ist 2%s, 1965 102 2.60 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%4s, 1970.. 102 2.60 103 





t+ Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes 
and are reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.. 100 4.50 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas lst mtge. 

Oi ..cnchadtacascanttekes 74 5.41 Not 
New Orleans Great Northern 

it Se RT si i eh 100 5.00 105 
New York Central ref. & imp. 

PE EE bas cawhoisstedtcr. 58 7.76 110 
Northern Pacific Railway ref. & 

fens Wiha, BOGE ociic cciseaes 84 5.36 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969...... 95 4.74 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 128 547% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 108 5.56 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 105 4.76 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist......... 105 4.52 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 90 5.56 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 483 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 73 4.79 100 
Reading Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 


Stocks For Appreciation 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected by 
cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those below. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“Common Stocks For Income” group. 

--Dividends—, 
Paid SoFar -Earnings— Recent 


1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 c$4.41 c$2.80 35 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.30 2.40 5.39 814 32 
Canada Dry .......... 0.60 0.60 f1.31 £1.04 10 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 3.00 3.00 c3.02 1.94 29 
Container Corp. ....... 4.50 4.00 c7.35 5.73 40 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 125 1.25 3.07 cl.14 17 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 4.00 b6.04 b4.02 54 
General Motors........ 450 8.00 c7.22 cll.22 70 
Glidden Company ..... 1.90 71.60 3.02 cl.88 25 
Kennecott Copper ..... 5.00 4.00 b4.46 b2.15 51 


Mathieson Chemical.... 1.75 2.12 3.79 c3.82 46 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 1.90 1.60 c4.40 3.08 24 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 2.00 2.00 3.12 c280 24 
ia SSA a 167 2.25 2.65 c4.38 26 





b—Six months. c—Nine months. f—Years ended September _ 


30. tAlso 2% in stock. 


Common Stocks For Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 


———— Dividends = 

Paid 1939-48 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1948 1949 Price 
Adams-Millis ....... 1928 $245 $4.00 $3.00 42 
American Stores .... 1939 1.02 ins iio | OE 
American Tel. &'Tel.. 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 147 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.79 2.55 2.70 48 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.74 1.60 160 28 
First National Stores. 1926 2.65 3.50 3.50 68 
Freeport Sulphur .... 1927 2.12 2.6244 4.00 .58 
General American 

Transportation .... 1919 2.60 3.25 3.00 47 

General Electric .... 1899 1.53 1.70 2.00 42 
General Foods ...... 1922 =1.87 2.00 2.25 48 
Rees’ (9; 0)... 533.. 1918 2.32 4.25 3.00 60 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.65 3.52 852 34 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.05 2.50 2.50 41 
Macy (R.’H.)...533; 1927 2.16 2.50 2.00 31 


——— 





a minor place should be accorded the “Stocks For Appre- 
ciation” type of shares. 


—— BD ———, 

Paid 1958-48 tana So Far Recent 

Since Average 1948 1949 Price 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 $1.81 $3.00 $3.00 47 
Mid-Continent Petrol.. 1934 1.75 aD 3.00 42 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 33 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.33 1.20 1.20. 24 


Pillsbury Mills ...... 1924 156 200 200 31 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 187 2.00 2.00 939 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1911 0.65 *1.00 1.10 17 
Standard Oil of Calif. 1912 2.06 400 43.00 66 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.81 2.25 2.25 87 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.35 +300 3.75 62 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 228 400 350 43 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.35 650 600 84 
United Biscuit ...... 1928 0.71 150 160 31 
United Fruit ........ 1899 176 400 400 54 
Walgreen ........... 1933 165 185 185 31 


* Also paid 2 per cent in stock. ¢ Also paid 2% per cent in stock. ¢% Also paid 5 per cent in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 








Truman no doubt will link budget deficit with tax slash 
by Republicans—Small business loans again figure in hear- 


ings—Catchy names, large 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There is 
already a big budgetary deficit this 
this year and, from the most super- 
ficial look at things as well from the 
way Officials talk, there will be an- 
other for the year ended June 1951. 
So, the question continually being 
put to White House men is not so 
much what the President will do, as 
what he will say about it. The budge- 
tary statement is now being written. 
What will go into it? 

It is, of course, clear that blame 
for the deficit will be placed on the 
Republicans. Almost certainly, a 
leading theme will be that the budget 
would balance but for the tax cut 
voted by a Republican Congress. The 
trick would be to connect the exact 
amount of the deficit, dollar for dol- 
lar, with the amount of the tax re- 
duction; no doubt the specialists are 
working with the amount of the tax 
reduction. The theme can be suffi- 
ciently emphasized to make the next 
day’s headlines. 

A budget speech, however, must 
go beyond casting blame. Will the 
President ask a Democratic Congress 
to make good what he blames the 
Republicans for giving away? One 











great request, without ever quite 
making it. He will, that is, present 
he figures, say how they can be rec- 
ified, leaving it to Congress to do 
as it pleases. This is, of course, only 
a theory; nobody outside the Presi- 
dent’s circle knows what’s going in- 
o the address. 


Some of the current expendi- 
ures will probably be cut. Even so, 
ere is a big deficiency. A reduction 
8 said to be scheduled for ECA. 
here will probably be a reduction in 
ilitary appropriations—although ac- 
al expenditures for the coming year 
ire slated to rise. By the nature of 
hings, there should be some reduc- 
lon in veterans’ payments. 
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theory is that he will lead up to the. 


campaigns launch products 


Once more, there are Congres- 
sional hearings on that well worn 
subject—how Small Business can get 
capital and loans. As outlined by 
Senator O’Mahoney, the hearings 
were not to be quite on that subject, 
but rather on the prospects for in- 
vestment. But by a kind of fatal 
habit, hearings on almost anything 
get around to correcting alleged 
grievances of Small Business. So, 
that becomes the subject matter. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Presi- 
dent Lincoln announced that he was 
going into the field. Metropolitan 
wanted, he said, to participate in the 
small-business loans originated by 
commercial banks. It would take 90 
per cent of each sound risk offered 
to it. Through its field officers, more- 
over, it would actively solicit the 
business. Metropolitan, naturally, 
has not—as yet—the facilities for 
investigating the credit worthiness of 
neighborhood merchants: That’s the 
banks’ job. 

O’Mahoney likes the idea. He’s 
writing to the heads of the other life 
companies, asking whether they too 
might like to enter the field. It’s pretty 
clear that the life companies will never 
accumulate substantial totals of small- 
business paper. The Federal Reserve 
Banks and the RFC tried it. They 
offered to look into loans the banks 
didn’t want; even the initial locations 
never were high. 


Mutual Life, vice president 
Whipple stated at O’Mahoney’s hear- 
ing, has almost completely changed 
its method of appraising investments 
in the past 20 years. It used to want 
first mortgages. It still does, but no 
longer insists. The more important 
consideration today is a company’s 
earnings record. Mutual likes a rea- 
sonably steady flow of earnings ; since 
it can’t buy common stock, booms are 
not inviting. 

Twenty years ago, the company’s 








vaults were bursting with railroad 
bonds and there were practically no 


utilities. Now there are hardly any 
rails, but utilities comprise a major - 
component in the portfolio. Twenty 
years ago there was hardly any 
money in industrials, which today 
make up 21 per cent of the company’s 
total earning assets. 


Another hearing brought out an 
interesting fact. The advertising 
budget of Swift & Company shows a 
big rise this year. The increased 
linage reflects the launching of sev- 
eral new products—all of them with 
catchy names, like Swiftning. Swift 
spends much less on this kind of pro- 
motion than do companies in the 
cereal line. 


The composition of the commit- 
tee formed recently by President 
Truman to look into anti-trust sug- 
gests that the Robinson-Patman and 
the Miller-Tydings Acts won’t be 
dealt with too sympathetically. It’s a 
reasonable guess that the committee 
members, including the acting chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, are rather cool to FTC projects. 
But it’s doubtful that much can come 
of the inquiry. 


Data on business concentration, 
as shown in the 1947 census, do not 
show what many people take for 
granted—more and more of the busi- 
ness’ being handled by fewer and 
fewer companies. On the contrary, 
in many lines the trend has been the 
other way. More companies share 
the business. 

This was to be expected. After the 
war, thousands of new concerns 
sprang up. In basic industry, the 
major companies did not expand to 
take advantage of the inflation. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive... 

In East Dearborn, Michigan, De- 
troit Edison Company recently 
opened a unique drive-in office—here 
customers can pay their bills, leave 
electric appliances for repair or re- 
place worn-out light bulbs without 
leaving their automobiles. ... A num- 
ber of proven traffic safety promo- 
tional ideas have been compiled into 
-booklet form and published by the 
National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies—en- 
titled Here’s How, the booklet is di- 
vided into 18 sections, each outlining 
a different type of campaign such as 
pedestrian, school, holiday, and so 
forth. . . . General Motors will dis- 
play its 38 new models at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York City from 
January 19 to 27—more than 25,000 
square feet of space, including the 
grand ballroom, will be filled with the 
new GM lines at this Mid-Century 
Motorama. . . . We understand that 
in England a trucking corporation 
has been experimenting with a mix- 
ture of water and calcium chloride in- 
stead of just air for filling its truck 
tires—the company claims that its 
water-filled tires provide better trac- 
tion and do not wear as rapidly. . . 
Memo to highway maintenance de- 
partments: Dur-O-Lite plastic traf- 
fic markers, 414-inch diameter discs, 
are said to be easy to install, less cost- 
ly than paint and provide clearly vis- 
ible lane markers which can be seen 
in all kinds of weather—a product of 
Traffic Safety Supply Company, 
these Tenite plastic discs are applied 
to the surface by means of a special 
adhesive and metal pins. 


Chemicals... 

West Disinfecting Company’s Su- 
per Mistorizer, a new portable insect- 
icide sprayer featuring an automatic 
one-hour interval timer, dispenses its 
liquid in a fog spray of particles so 
small that they won’t condense on 
walls, tables or equipment—the unit, 
which will fog 10,000 cubic feet in 
five minutes, is mounted on a two- 
wheeled cart. . . . Ideal Hot Spark 
Flints is the latest product to be add- 
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ed to the line of lighter accessories 
marketed by Universal Chemical 
Company—these flints are packaged 
five to a box and are suitable for all 
popular-brand lighters. . . . A floor 
that has been patched with Swift- 
Floor, a new plastic type of floor ma- 
terial, can be used only one minute 
after the job has been completed— 
the material, which is suitable for a 
complete resurfacing job or just for 
patching wood and concrete floors, 
sets by compression, according to 
Monroe Company, Inc. . . . Another 
new industrial product is called Hy 
Powrrd Kol and is used to remove 
fish, vegetable and animal oils and 
fats from processing equipment—a 
fast cleaning compound, it is made by 
the Du Bois Company. . . . Helpful 
hints for the economical cleaning of 
industrial air conditioning and re- 
frigerating equipment are contained 
in a new booklet recently brought 
out by Oakite Products, Inc.—its 20 
pages are brief and to the point as 
well as conveniently indexed for ref- 
erence purposes. 


Construction ... 


Two larger models of the low-cost 
Champion Home series of pre-fabri- 
cated houses have been announced by 
Gunnison Homes, Inc., a subsidiary 
of U. S. Steel Corporation—Cham- 
pion No. 2 includes two bedrooms 
and is designed to sell for around 
$6,800, while the No. 3 model fea- 
tures three bedrooms and will market 
at about $7,500, both including the 
lot. . Lightness of weight and 
warp-resistance are two important 
characteristics for such items as cup- 
board doors, tops for small dining 
room tables and drawing boards— 
Wisconsin Laminating Company has 
been able to achieve these ends for 
its products by constructing them of 
plywood facings bonded to rims of 
low density wood (in simple terms, 
wood that is less subject to warping 
and twisting). ... Planning a new 
store layout? Then you'll want a 
copy of a new 60-page book, Success- 
ful Store Layouts, recently off the 
press from Building Supply News— 


some 225 photographs and working 
drawings make this a handy aid for 
choosing store fixtures and figuring 
the amount of lumber that will be 
needed. ... A patent has been grant- 
ed to Joseph O. Lee for a gadget that 
applies adhesive paste to wall paper— 
as we understand it, the gadget is sim- 
ilar in its operation to the gummed 
paper moisteners which are common 
around offices and shipping depart: 
ments. 





Food... 


The bakers and the home freezer 
manufacturers apparently are headed 
for an argument over whether bread 
should be kept in the refrigerator, as 
has become a common practice since 
the innovation of freezers—current 
research by the American Institute of 
Baking seems to indicate that bread 
stales much faster when cold than 
when at normal room temperature. 
. . . Duquesne Light Company re- 
cently packed some 17,000 anxious 
homemakers into the sessions of its 
All-Electric Theatre Cooking School 
—one explanation for the popularity 
of this series might be that the young 
postwar housewives, tired of criti 
cism from their ex-GI husbands who 
learned the rudiments of cooking i 
the service, are now bent upon show: 
ing them a thing or two in the art o 
cooking. ... Another development in 
the vending machine field is a unit 
which dispenses four kinds of chilled 
fruit to as many customers at the 
same time—this silent salesman i 
manufactured by Fruit - O - Matic 
Manufacturing Company, holds 208 
pieces of fruit. . . . Parker House 
rolls are currently being test-mar- 
keted as a frozen food product by 
Parkway Baking Company in Phile- 
delphia—packed nine rolls in a box, 
they are ready to serve upon heat: 
ing. . . . Some housewives may like 
the convenience of Shagroy Farms 
frozen turkeys, which come cleanet. 
stuffed and wrapped in aluminum fol 
all ready to be placed into the ovet 
—by roasting the turkey in this mat 
ner, the fowl is basted by its ow 
juices. 
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Machines & Tools... 


Portable industrial vacuum cleaner 
can be slung over the shoulder to 
leave both hands free for handling the 
nozzle unit—it’s available in four 
sizes (weights ranging from seven to 
16 pounds) and with various attach- 
ments from Bruer Electric Manufac- 
turing Company . . . Something new 
is a cell-filler designed especially for 
adding water to electrical industrial 
truck storage batteries—it’s a con- 
venient gadget, too, for at the end of 
its handle ts a signal lamp which au- 
tomatically flashes when the water 
reaches the desired level. . . . Heavy- 
duty sweeper introduced by Willshire 
Power Sweeper Company will pick 
up sand, bolts, paper, pop bottles and 
almost anything else that gets in its 
way, it would seem—if you care for 
it, there’s also a snowplow attach- 
ment. . . . And if you’ve a source of 
compressed air readily available, then 
you're all set to use the low-cost 
Decora paint spray outfit offered by 
Decora Manufacturing Company—a 
versatile unit, it is available in models 
for either slow-drying of fast-drying 
materials. ... A new method of dry- 
ing hops is reported to be the first 
significant improvement in a process 
which had its origin in Europe many 
hundreds of years ago—invented by 
V. A. Bloxham, president of Blox- 
ham Engineering Company, the sys- 
tem is almost entirely automatic and 
enables noteworthy savings in fuel 


. and manpower. 


Public Relations... 


A 49-year-old inspector of SKF 
Industries, Inc., won first prize in a 
company-wide slogan writing contest 
for his entry, “Quality Depends on 
Me”—purpose of the contest was to 
focus the need for quality produc- 
tion in order to satisfy ‘“‘our boss, the 
customer.” . . . Ten brother teams 
were among the 615 employes of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Division, General 
Motors Corporation, who received 
gold watches ‘signifying more than a 
quarter of a century of service—pres- 
entation of the awards also marked 
the first meeting of the company’s 
newly formed 25 Year Club. . . Kan- 
sas City Power & Light Company’s 
safety director knows the importance 
of safety in and around the company’s 
installations, but he also wants the 
employes to be aware of this—to ac- 
complish his goal, he developed a 
199-page Safety Manual for Kansas 
City employes which colorfully illus- 
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RARE BLENDED WHISKY 


The only whisky gift of its kind 
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PERSONALIZED BOTTLE 


America’s richest whisky in a handsome gift carton 
with your own choice of 3 golden initials 
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trates and describes safety precau- 
tions for the various operating de- 
partments. . . . Hallmark Greeting 
Card Company attracted some 10,000 
French and American painters in its 
recent Franco-American art competi- 
tion—the 100 prize winning paint- 
ings, which received a total of $28,- 
000, will be on exhibition throughout 
the nation in coming months. 


Odds & Ends... 

You'll be seeing a host of new 
products packaged in _ disposable, 
pressurized spray cans in the coming 
months, forecasts Crown Can Com- 
pany, which should know since it 
manufactures such containers — 
among the items which are sched- 
uled for a debut in sprayer cans are 
suntan lotions, hair dressings and 
shampoos, antiseptics and many 
others. . . . Distributors of radios are 
currently receiving General Electric’s 
Model 129, a new table radio and 
phonograph combination—this model 
features a three-speed automatic 
record changer and a dual stylus for 
playing the various types of records. 
... With the turn of the half-century 
we'll witness one of the old-line home 


freezer companies entering the full 
major appliance field—the company 
will be the Deepfreeze Division, Mo- 
tor Products Corporation, which plans 
to show a new line of refrigerators, 
water heaters and electric ranges as 
well as an expanded Deepfreeze line. 
.. . Nation’s Heritage is folding up 
—introduced last January, this $30 a 
copy bi-monthly magazine was pub- 
lished by Malcolm Forbes, son of 
publisher B. C. Forbes. . . . Navy 
personnel stationed on Samoa, Guam, 
Kwajalein and other South Pacific 
bases will be able to enjoy a green 
Christmas this year, thanks to a liq- 
uid plastic manufactured by B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company—this 
plastic forms a transparent coating 
when sprayed over Christmas trees 
and protects them from turning 
brown even though the Navy’s or- 
ders were shipped from Oakland, 
California, between October and No- 


- vember. . . . Merry Christmas. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting the addresses of con- 
cerns mentioned in this department, please 
enclose a_ self-addressed postcard—or a 
stamped envelope—and refer to the date of 
the issue in which the items appeared. 
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Adam Smith: 
Debts and Devaluation 


GS rcaiing of large government debts 
and currency devaluation, John 
K. Barnes points out that Adam 
Smith, in the Wealth of Nations, 
wrote: 

“When national debts have once 
been accumulated to a certain degree, 
there is scarce, I believe, a single in- 
stance of their having been fairly and 
completely paid. ... 

“The raising of the denomination 
of the coin has been the most usual 
expedient by which a real public 
bankruptcy has been disguised under 
the appearance of a pretended pay- 
ment.” [Today, with paper money, 
this is done by devaluing the paper, 
first making it non-convertible into 
coin. | 

“Tf a sixpence, for example,” Adam 
Smith explained, “should either by 
act of parliament or royal proclama- 
tion be raised to the denomination of 
a shilling, and twenty sixpences to 
that of a pound sterling; the person 
who under the old denomination had 
borrowed twenty shillings, or near 
four ounces of silver, would, under 
' the new, pay with twenty sixpences, 
or something less than two ounces. 

“A national debt of about one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight millions,” he 
continued, “might in this manner be 
paid with about sixty-four millions of 
our present money. It would indeed 
be a pretended payment only, and the 
creditors of the public would really 
be defrauded of ten shillings in the 
pound of what was due them. ... 

“They might in some measure com- 
pensate their loss by paying their 
creditors in the same coin in which 
the public has paid them. But in 
most countries the creditors of the 
public are, the greater part of them, 
wealthy people, who stand more in 
the relation of creditors than in that 
of debtors towards the rest of their 
fellow-citizens. A pretended payment 
of this kind, therefore, instead of al- 
leviating, aggravates in most cases 
the loss of the creditors of the public 
[government bond owners]; and 
without any advantage to the public, 
extends the calamity to a great num- 
ber of other innocent people. 

“It occasions a general and most 
pernicious subversion of the fortunes 
of private people; enriching in most 
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cases the idle and profuse debtor-at 
the expense of the industrious and 
frugal creditor, and transporting a 
great part of the national capital 
from hands which are likely -to in- 
crease and improve it, to those which 
are likely to dissipate and destroy 
K iws 
“The honor of the state,” Adam 
Smith concluded, “is surely very 
poorly provided for, when, in order 
to cover the disgrace of a real bank- 
ruptcy, it has recourse to a juggling 
trick of this kind, so easily seen 
through, and at the same time so ex- 
tremely pernicious.” 








Real Estate 
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apartment building issues climbed 
13.2 per cent, and 16 office building 
issues advanced 4.6 per cent. This 
realty bond brokerage house hasn’t 
found a single instance where proper- 
ty put up for sale in recent years 
didn’t bring substantially more than 
the current market price of its 
securities. 

The November 30 closing average 
price per $1,000 par value bond for 
the eight hotels was 810 compared 
with 191 at December 31, 1939; for 
the apartment hotels it was 660 vs. 
234; for apartment buildings, 727 vs. 
273; for office buildings, 864 vs. 274. 
The composite index for 40 realty 
bond issues stood at 785 vs. 249 
about ten years ago. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that following the 
liquidations of the 1930s only the bet- 
ter issues were left at the start of 
World War II, and that the financing 
of these buildings could not be dupli- 
cated now for anywhere near the 
original amount. 

Although real estate activity has 
been picking up in recent months, the 
general trend has been downward 
since early 1947, and it is expected 
that the bottom—the saturation point 
—may be reached before 1954. Prices 


_are expected to decline in the mean- 


time with weak spots developing in 
both old and new buildings since 
there doubtless has been some un- 
sound financing while the quality of 
some mass housing has been below 
par. 











Farm Income 
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average. With generally lower prices 
for such items as the farmer usually 
buys out of income, his purchases of 
farm equipment in the early part of 
1950 should be generous. 

Sales of farm machinery for the 
first half of 1950, which takes in nine 
months of the 1949-50 fiscal year, 
should hold around this year’s sea- 
sonal levels since the funds will be 
derived from sales of 1949 crops— 
the source of the farmer’s estimated 


$27.7 million cash income from mar- | 


ketings. Earnings over the past two 
years have run well ahead of dividend 
requirements. With expansion plans 
practically completed, dividends 
around 1949 levels—generally better 
than 1948 payments should be main- 
tained. 

Internatiofial Harvester, largest 
unit in the industry, derives only 
about one-third of its sales from farm 
equipment. About the same propor- 
tion normally comes from motor 
truck sales, the remainder from re- 
frigerating machinery, industrial 
tractors and diesel engines. Sales in 
the year ended October 31 totaled 
$908 million, vs. $955 million in the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Allis-Chalmers, which derives two- 
thirds of its sales from the farm ma- 
chinery field, reported nine months 
sales of $270.5 million for the period 
ended September 30 (it alone uses a 
calendar year basis), which compares 
with $225.5 million in the comparable 
1948 nine months. 

The other important makers of 
farm machinery operate almost en- 
tirely within the industry. Case man- 
ufactures industrial tractors and en- 
gines but its main activities lie in 
the farm machinery and equipment 
field. Sales in the nine months ended 
July 31 total $134.8 million against 
$104.7 million in the same 1947-48 
period. 

Deere & Company’s sales in the 
nine months to July 31 last totaled 
$273.1 million against $217.0 million 
in the same period of the preceding 
fiscal year. Minneapolis-Moline sales 
of $55.4 million for the 1948-49 nine 
months compared with $51.5 million 
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in the same three quarters of the 
prior year, and the smaller Avery 
organization noted a nominal gain of 
$100,000, to bring sales for the nine 
months to $9.65 million. Oliver Cor- 
poration has issued no interim re- 
ports of sales. 











Investing by Formula 
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ments and objectives, whether for 
income, capital appreciation, or a 
combination of both. Nor does the use 
of a formula make it any the less im- 
perative for an investor to maintain 
constant supervision over his holdings. 

The constant ratio plan, as its title 
suggests, is designed to keep a port- 
folio constantly invested in a specific 
ratio of stocks to bonds, the ratio 
itself being at the option of the in- 
vestor or fund managers. This is 
accomplished at fixed intervals; for 
example, by selling sufficient bonds 
(or stocks) to permit the purchase of 
sufficient stocks (or bonds) to restore 
the ratio when it has shifted as a result 
of market fluctuations. The variable 
ratio plan follows much the same pro- 
cedure, except that the ratio varies as 
the market average or other selected 
index declines or advances from a 
median or starting point. Under the 
constant dollar plan stocks are sold or 
bought at predetermined intervals in 
order to maintain the stock invest- 
ment at the selected dollar level. The 
profits are reinvested in bonds ; losses 
are made up by selling bonds. 

Use of a formula does not prevent 
the addition of new money to a port- 
folio; the stock-bond ratio is.simply 
applied to the new funds and they are 
invested accordingly. 

* * * 

This is the first of two articles on 
investment formulas. The second, ex- 
plaining the use of different plans, 
and some of the results obtained, will 
appear in an early issue. ' 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Public Service Company of Indiana, 
Inc.: 142,132 shares of 4.64% cumulative 
preferred stock. (Offered December 7 to 
warrant holders at $116 per share.) 
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Open a savings account in 


LAWN SAVINGS 


Accounts Federally Insured 


to $5,000 


O 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 


VISIT OUR NEW HOME 


SAVINGS and LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Resources over $17,000,000 


Ample surplus and reserves 


3525 W. 63rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. 
WAlbrook 5-6500 


@ Accounts opened before the 10th of each month 
earn dividends from the Ist of the month? 


@ NEVER LESS THAN 3%—for the past 26 years? 
e Appropriate Investments for Pension Funds 
..-Perpetual Care Funds...Legal Trust Funds... 
Corporate and Individual Accounts? 

e You can save any amount at any time and 
withdraw at your convenience? 


LAWN -SAVINGS 

3525 W. 63rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $ (send check 
for at least $25.00). Open an 
account in following name(s) 




















[_] Just send Free Booklet. 
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ADDRESS 
TEL. 
CITY. STATE. 








Iowa Power and Light Company: 
$7,500,000 first 234s due 1979. (Offered 
December 8 at 102.50%.) 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corporation: 
120,000 shares of 5.12% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. (Offered December 8 at 
$25 per share.) 

Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company: 211,380 shares of new cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Terms to be 
filed by amendment. 

Food Fair Stores, Inc.: $8,000,000 
sinking fund debentures due 1965. Terms 
to be filed by amendment. 

Central Power & Light Company: 
$5,500,000 debenture 2%s due 1974. (Of- 
fered December 9 at 99%.) 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


December 21: Air Reduction; Central 
Franklin Process; City Stores; Dana 
Corp.; Detroit Gasket & Mfg.; Florida 
Public Utilities; Franklin Process; Gard- 
ner Electric Light; General Foods; 
Hecht Co.; Higbee Co.; Johnson, Ste- 
phens & Shinkle Shoe; Krueger Brewing; 
Mississippi Power & Light; John Mor- 


rell & Co.; Mountain States Tel. & Tel.; 
New England Confectionery; Public Ser- 
vice Company of Colorado; St. Lawrence 
Corp., Ltd.; Southern California Gas; 
Southern Franklin Process; Towmotor 
Corp.; Wisconsin Gas & Electric. 


December 22: Baldwin Rubber; Butler 
Mfg.; Dodge Manufacturing; Empire 
Millwork; Holly Sugar; McLellan Stores; 
Montana Power; National Distillers 
Products; Northwest Engineering; Poto- 
mac Edison. 


December 23: Holyoke Water Power; 
Kennedy’s, Inc.; Venezuela Syndicate. 


December 26: General Mills; McKales, 
Inc.; Union Oil Company (California). 


December 27: American Natural Gas; 
Appalachian Electric Power; Austin, 
Nichols & Co.; Bathurst Power & Paper; - 
Boston Edison; Corn Products Refining; 
Creamery Package Mfg.; Dayton Rubber; 
Detroit Michigan Stove; Ducommon 
Metals & Supply; Fibreboard Products; 
H. L. Green Co.; Halle Bros.; Hayes 
Manufacturing; Hercules Powder; Illinois 
Bell Telephone; Illinois Power; Jersey 
Central Power & Light; Marshall Field; 
McCall Corp.; Narragansett Electric; 
National Battery; Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone; Orange County Telephone; Parke, 
Davis & Co.; Pennsylvania Power; S & 
W Fine Foods; Schenley Industries; 
Union Electric (Mo.); Washington (D. 
C.) Gas Light; Wilson Line. 





















Co Investors Who Are Undecided 
on What Investment Service for I9S07° 


THE FINAL TESTS OF VALUE 
FOR FINANCIAL WORLD’S 
FOUR-PART INVESTMENT SERVICE 


There are two real tests to apply in appraising the probable value to you of 
FINANCIAL WORLD’S FOUR-PART INVESTMENT SERVICE: Test 
No. I—‘‘What do subscribers SAY about it?” and Test No. 2—‘‘What do sub- 
scribers DO about it in terms of RENEWALS?” 


ANSWERS TO TEST No. 1 


These Subscribers’ Letters are Typical. Many more are on file. 








OF , I “I was not intending to renew my subscription be- “T wish to state that I am 
ve eee (eee cause I do not have enough invested in the market to very pleased with .FINAN- 
have depended largely on warrant the splendid service you offer, but your ‘Quar- CIAL WORLD nd the 
your suggestions in for- ter Century Dividend Honor Roll’ and the 35th monthly INDEPENDENT 
Rent ‘myestment Edition of your Revised Stock Factograph Book, both APPRAISALS. I am finding 
pa _ A 7 ce ae * recently published, have turned the trick. The basic them valuable aids in con- 
Py) ae ae ee factual information in these is worth the price of a ducting my investment pro- 
to regard FINANCIAL new subscription. My brother-in-law has used your gram.”—D. N. G., Dhahran, 
WORLD with high es- service for some years and has done very well. I Saudi, Arabia. 
teem.”—F. Young, Cali- mention these facts because I want you to know I “Yours is a fine weekly— 
fornia think you are doing a good job.”—R. C. Simmons, the best in the field."—P. B. 
; California. Gifford, California. 




















ANSWERS TO TEST No. 2 


Over 75% of the total number of FINANCIAL WORLD subscriptions that expired during the 
month of November were renewed before December 1. Based on 1948 renewal experience, an addi- 


tional 15% will renew later, making TOTAL RENEWALS 90%! 


TO DATE OVER 13,200 ORDERS FOR NEW “FACTOGRAPH" BOOK HAVE BEEN FILLED 


What a Gift for Chris tmas! 


Each Gift Order Includes Attractive Gift Announcement Card with Your Best Wishes Mailed or Wired to Arrive at Christmas Time 


If you Want "Factograph" Book Delivered in Double-Quick Time ADD 25 Cents SPECIAL HANDLING CHARGE 
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4 FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Dee. 21) EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS : 
: For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for [-] Check here (add 25 cents) for 
= FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, one year, with "12-Year Record of New York = 
: revised 288-page $4.50 Annual "FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. Curb Stocks" — 1937-48. Price 
: (Or send $10 for six months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOR) alone $1.25. : 
: [] Check here if subscription is NEW. . . . (] Check here if RENEWAL. CJ Check here (add $1.00) for Bond == 
i Guide on 4,000 bonds. Price alone = 
S| IRB 6 ay. gSh ag pes omrantoaamnaete + +s s4unSy oegmenal hentia + h9an eee anes $2.50. : 
Daag 8 a ee eee ee [1 Check here (add 50 cents) for = 
: "Basic Principles of Investment = 
H ONS. Sie iss. ane SR a Zone... i: Cie ss. AOS Bret Success." Price alone $1.00. : 
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Street News 





Rail chiefs silent on C. & O. plaint of loss on pas- 
senger traffic—Steel sale tested market's strength 


ot a single railroad executive has 

broken into print with an “I 
told you so” since Robert R. Young, 
in an interview, acknowledged that 
passenger service is such a losing 
proposition that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio is considering abandonment of 
that type of traffic. Seasoned rail- 
roaders, however, have been doing a 
great deal of chuckling in private. 
Experienced rail men have been say- 
ing all through the discussions of why 
a hog could ride from coast to coast 
without changing cars but humans 
were required to shift at Chicago, 
that nothing is impossible in the im- 
provement of passenger service if the 
carriers are willing to shut tneir eyes 
to the cost. Net operating income 
from freight hauling last year was 
$1.56 billion. Passenger service, ac- 
cording to the formula of cost appor- 
tionment established by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was con- 
ducted at a loss of $560 million. The 


| C. & O. had a net loss of $23 million 


on passenger traffic. Incidentally, 
railroad men point out significantly 
that within two days after the Young 
interview the C. & O. invited bids on 
an equipment trust certificate issue to 
finance, among other things, a sub- 
stantial order for passenger cars now 
in process of construction. 


The Stock Exchange took the 
special offering of a 50,000-share 
block of United States Steel in a 
stride which surprised everyone, in- 
cluding the Exchange authorities who 
had turned thumbs down on a secon- 
dary distribution after the close of the 
market two days earlier. In this deal 
the Exchange authorities won a great 
victory. They proved that the listed 
market on the country’s largest ex- 
change is not as “thin” as people 
thought. The rank and file of Stock 
Exchange members who have been 
resisting the secondary distribution 
trend are happy. 

At the same time the incorporated 
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investment banking houses which 
have had some outstanding successes 
with secondaries point out that if this 
block of 50,000 shares of Steel had 
been in their hands and if the Stock 
Exchange had insisted upon a special, 
the job would have been done by 
them without member participation. 


A prominent Frenchman who 
talks with such an accent that his 
words were difficult to follow in En- 
glish, was the guest of Winthrop 
Aldrich at a recent “small dinner.” 
The Wall Street men in attendance 
gathered from his remarks that the 
capital market is growing in France 
quite satisfactorily. This applies, the 
Frenchman said, not only to domestic 
financing but also to projects in the 
French sphere of influence abroad. 


One of the few Stock Exchange 
firms of such age still controlled by 
members of the original founders, 
Halle & Stieglitz last week observed 
its sixtieth anniversary. At the be- 
ginning of the new year, the firm will 
move to new quarters at 52 Wall 
Street and will admit four new part- 


ners—one of whom will be Georges 


Lurcy, who several years ago accom- 
plished the unusual feat of obtaining 
an M.S. at the age of 50, at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


Columbia University for next 
term will offer “The Small Investor,” 
a broad but practical course in the 
fundamentals of security investment. 
The aim is to tell the individual in- 
vestor what to look for as a good in- 
vestment, what to avoid as unsound. 
The whole investment field will be 
surveyed, with emphasis on the pres- 
ent situation and possible trends and 
tendencies. 


At the Lake Charles, La., lubri- 
cating oil plant, controlled 65 per 
cent by Cities Service and 35 per 
cent by Continental Oil, newspaper 


men and trade publication representa- 
tives gathered a week ago for a dem- 
onstration of how the refinery works. 
Naturally, a certain amount of gossip 
developed among the news men when 
they were not following a strict sched- 
ule. One item was a possible com- 
bination of the two owners of the 
Lake Charles plant. Cities service 
has an efficient distribution organiza- 
tion, a small part of which it recently 
acquired from Continental in the 
Northeast. Continental has the oil 
production and it has reached far 
into the future for continuous sup- 
plies. The gossipers found a hitch 
in this academic discussion. W. 
Alton Jones, head of Cities Service, 
is about as strong minded as ener- 
getic President L. F. McCollum of 
Continental Oil. Neither of them 
would want to play second fiddle in a 
merged organization. 


Vernon A. Schweitzer has been 
appointed Manager of the Stock- 
holder Relations Department of Stan- 
ley Heller & Company, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Schweitzer was formerly with The 
New York Journal of Commerce, The 
National City Bank of New York and 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 11 





The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.12% per 
share on the 4%% cumulative 
convertible preferred shares of 
the Association payable January 
1, 1950 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business Decem- 
ber 15, 1949. 

H.C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
December 8, 1949. 
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Town 





OLD TOWN 
RIBBON & CARBON 
COMPANY, INC. 


DIVIDEND No. 29 

The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on December 31, 1949 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on December 21, 1949. 

JEROME A. EATON, Treasurer 


December 13, 1949 















Business Bigness 
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into unsuccessful ventures. Last year 
60 per cent of du Pont’s sales con- 
sisted of products that either did not 
exist or were not in commercial pro- 
duction in 1928. Mr. Greenewalt 











FLORIDA 


GREEN OCEAN APARTMENTS 


9533 Collins Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida; four- 
teen (14) new, ocean front, beautifully decorated 
and furnished apartments; one and two bedrooms 
with bath; maid service. ffered for season rental ; 
adults; no pets; select clientele. 


P.O. Box 269, Hoboken, New Jersey 
Phone: Hoboken 3-2207 
Rutherford 2-2031 Rector 2-9360 








MARYLAND 





6-ROOM, 2-BEDROOM HOUSE, furniture, & 
rowboat; 3% acre; 100 yds. from Nanticoke River, 
Tyaskin, Peninsular Maryland. Bus to Salisbury 
(18 miles, 20,000), local store. Screened porch, 
modern bath and plumbing. Completely furnished 
including bed, rugs, dining-room suite, electric 
range, refrigerator, auto hot water heater, pot- 
type oil heater and connected tank. Good fishing, 
mild climate, no military objectives, annual taxes 
$6. $5300. 
P. O. Box 788, Salisbury, Md. 





NEW YORK 





Small Farm 
Southern Dutchess County 


Located at Green Haven, N. Y. Just off Park- 
way, 63 miles from Geo. Washington Bridge. 
New four-room house with garage in cellar. Cen- 
tral heating plant, bath, artesian well and land- 
scaped. This house sets back from road four 
hundred feet on a five-acre plot with a 34 x 60 
two-story barn, which is almost new. A good 
trout stream runs through the property, which 
is so situated that it could be converted into a 
small. lake. The net price is $15,000. Contact 
Owner direct for inspection. 
K. R. Mac Ghee, 622 Main Street, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Phone: Poughkeepsie 2030 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
HOTELS — HOTELS 


Just outside city of Allentown, Pa., on heaviest- 
traveled route into city. Large bar and dining 
room first floor, bar room and recreation room in 
basement. Living quarters. Very modern. Has 
large clientele. Doing a big business. 4 acres 
of parking space and driveways. Attractive ap- 
pearance, $60,000. Various other hotels for sale. 
Apply to: 
Floyd H. Iobst, Emmaus, Pa. 














MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA 





BEAUTIFUL HOUSE 


available Montego Bay, Jamaica. From Decem- 
ber first to January tenth, $150 per week; from 
February tenth to March thirtieth, $200 per 
week; April, May and June, $100 per week. 
Includes staff of six excellent servants, telephone, 
electricity and laundress. Four double bedrooms, 
three bathrooms. Three minutes from country 
club, ten minutes drive from Doctors Cave Beach. 
Six acres of garden, on high ground overlooking 
ocean. For further information write Box No. 
+49 é Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, 
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asked, “If some arbitrary limit is 
placed on size, what do we do? Stop 
research and board up our labora- 
tories?” 

The small business enterprises for 
which the Administration weeps so 
copiously have undoubtedly been 
having increasing difficulties in re- 
cent years, but their plight is not due 
to predatory tactics of big business. 
Rather, it is due primarily to poli- 
cies pursued or fostered by the Ad- 
ministration, including high income 
and estate taxes, Section 102 of the 
Revenue Act penalizing accumulation 
of surplus, higher wages, higher 
minimum wage requirements, indus- 
try-wide bargaining, sudden changes 
in permitted pricing practices which 
create monopolies while pretending to 
cure them, and a long and growing 
list of Federal regulations affecting 
every detail of every business, large 
or small. The principal dangers to 
the nation today are from Big Gov- 
ernment and Big Labor, not from 
Big Business. 








Steel Mill Makers 
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year, and will undoubtedly establish 
another new all-time sales peak. 
Mesta fell below year-earlier totals 
in the first and third quarters, and 
showed a gain for the nine months 
only by virtue of a huge sales volume 
in the second quarter. Unlike Unit- 
ed, Mesta suffered a small decline in 
sales last year as compared with 
1947. 

Steel industry capital expenditures 
established a pre-war record in 1937 
at the level of $320 million. This 
sum was exceeded in 1947, when 
$496 million was spent, and again 
in 1948 with $583 million. The 
budgeted figure for 1949 is $627 mil- 
lion, though actual outlays may fall 
slightly below this level due to the 
strike. A decline is likely for 1950, 
but it should not be large. 

At current levels of 39 for Mesta 
and 42 for United Engineering, both 
issues are near their highs for the 
current year. However, they are 
still well below the postwar peaks, 
and based on the dividend payments 
in effect in 1948 and 1949 both stocks 
yiéld around nine per cent. Even on 


the basis of regular payments alone— 
$2.50 and $3, respectively—returns 
are more than generous. As busi- 
nessmen’s commitments for income, 
both stocks offer considerable appeal, 








Locomotive Builders 
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Hamilton, which was comparatively 
late in getting into diesel production, 
with initial shipments made only this 
year, saw business drop during the 
first nine months to $35.4 million 
from $39.6 million one year earlier, 
The amount of new diesel business 
this company has been able to ac- 
quire, mostly switchers, has been 
relatively insignificant. Nevertheless, 
Lima-Hamilton was able to pay all its 
bank loans during the six months 
ended June 30, 1949, while Ameri- 
can, in contrast, borrowed $15 mil- 
lion from the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company on June 24 to 
finance work-in-process inventory 
which is much greater for diesel lo- 
comotive production than for steam. 
While the coal-carrying roads such 
as the Norfolk & Western and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio have been understand- 
ably reluctant to acquire diesel en- 
gines for freight haulage, recent de- 
velopment of steam turbine and gas 
turbine locomotives, which are coal- 
burning, should fulfill the purpose ac- 
ceptably from the viewpoint of econ- 
omy of operation. American Loco- 
motive has been collaborating with 
the General Electric Company in the 
‘development of a gas turbine locomo- 
tive; Baldwin and Lima-Hamilton 
with Westinghouse. The C. & O. al- 
ready has three steam turbines on 
the rails but it is expected that the 
gas turbine, a newer type, will in time 
replace the traditional steam locomo- 
tive on N. & W. and C. & O. lines. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad also is in- 


terested. But until railroad earnings 


show definite signs of an upturn, it 
may be expected that orders for new 
locomotives will continue to dwindle. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Name Amount Date 
Aspinook Corp 5s, 1952.. $1,792,400 Dee. 31 
Louisville Gas" re: Elec. Co. (Ky.) 


ar 9 & ref. mtge. ser. 3%%s, 


66 28,000,000 Jan. 5 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co. (Ky.) 


—Ilst & ref. mtge. ser. 3s, 1978 8,000,000 Jan. 5 
Taft Realty Corp.—lst mtge. 15- 
905 OB MST isis CRs 790,000 Jan. 14 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 


12 Months to October 31 


Alabama Power ......... p$28.74 p$20.36 
Birmingham ~‘-ctric...... * 0.72 1.14 
Blackstone ..'-y Gas & 

EMEOIEE Giccsacdseteues p100.79 86.26 
California Water Service 2.73 2.55 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt....... , 3.24 3.28 
Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pwr. = 1.25 1.48 
Central Illinois Lt. ...... 3.03 2.88 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Serv. 0.69 0.30 
Conn. Light & Pwr....... 3.81 3.48 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Asso. 1.07 3.15 
Georgia Power .......... pll.93  p12.67 
Gulf Power ............. p92.68 p79.18 
Illinois Power .......... 3.34 3.07 
Iowa So. Utilities ....... 2.41 1.57 
Ohio Edison ............ 2.97 2.77 
San Jose Water Wks.... 2.93 3.03 
Texas Elec. Service...... p68.26  p62.09 
Tide Water Pwr... sissies. 0.98 1.06 
Utah Pwr. & Lt........0. 2.25 2.53 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr. ... 1.67 1.45 


12 Months to October 29 
Federated Dept. Stores... 4.95 4.97 
10 Months to October 31 


Caterpillar Tractor ...... 3.95 2.36 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1.53 3.40 
Northwest Airlines ...... 1.98 D289 
Southern Co. ........... 1.14 0.74 
9 Months to October 31 
Hoving: Gotpe ic... se6i' 0.25 0.52 
6 Months to October 31 
Interstate Engine ....... 0.35 0.12 
<. t * ereerere D0.52 2.35 
Solas - AMORREE ren ica anes 1.48 pm 
Thompson-Starrett ...... 0.29 D0.43 
Truax-Traer Coal ....... 0.11 2.32 
3 Months to October 31 
Eureka Williams ........ 0.38 0.10 
Gerity-Michigan ......... 0.15 0.24 
M & M Woodworking.... 0.24 0.91 
Micromatic Hone ....... 0.18 0.37 
Waukesha Motor ........ D0.04 0.96 
40 Weeks to October 8 
DuMont (Allen B.) Lab. 0.80 0.70 
Van Norman Co. ........ D0.06 0.78 
Z 9 Months to October 2 
Botany Mills ............ 0.50 5.03 
12 Months to September 30 
Byers (A. M.) Co. ...... 5.16 7.33 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. ... 2.77 2.98 
Columbus & So. Ohio El. 2.49 1.99 
Holyoke Water Pwr. .... 1.22 1.31 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt.. p25.47 25.07 
Nat'l Fuel Gas........... 0.74 0.69 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. ...... ' 6.27 Wee 
Toledo Edison .......... p30.09° Givi 
Union Electric .......... p33.83 p26.57 
9 Months to September 30 
Alleghany Corp. ......... 0.05 0.22 
Amer. General Corp. ..... 0.14 0.22 
Amer, Smelt. & Rfg...... 6.51 8.59 | 
Amer. Water Works .... 0.61 0.57 
Amer, Zinc, Lead & Smelt. 0.79 0.24 
Bell Adreraft .\:;.<<.<es<+ 0.11 DO0.95 
Benguet Consol. Mng..... 0.04 Ee 
Benson & Hedges ....... 5.61 onal 
Butte Copper & Zinc..... 0.13 0.42 
Capital Records ......... D0.60 2.66 
Cinn. Gas & Elec. ....... 2.49 2.17 
Cities Service ........... 10.76 13.14 
Cleveland Graphite Br.... 3.15 2.48 
Ole EIS sé ant oc » a0 1.93 5.94 
Columbian Carbon ...... 2.87 2.99 
Coos Bay Lumber ....... 4.36 14.25 
Dun & Bradstreet........ 2.73 2.24 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON SHARE: 1949 1948 


9 Months to September 30 


Duquesne Light.......... p$25.67 p$26.05 
Eastman Kodak ......... 2.68 3.4 
eS eee 0.14 0.47 
Fairbanks Co. ..... Bg cn 0.04 0.46 
First York’ Corp......... 0.01 0.01 
Gen. Public’ Utilities..... 1.46 1.03 
Gen, Waterworks ....... 0.81 56 
Georgia-Pac.. Plywood .. D0.04 89 
Goodrich ¢B, F:)..'....... 2.31 .86 
Greyhound Corp. ........ 31 


is) 
\o 
oo 


Heileman (G.) Brewing.. 29 
Hilton Hotels .......... 1.64 72 
Island Creek Coal........ 2.85 84 
Kansas-Nebraska Nat. Gas 1.11 18 
Leland Electric ......... D0.69 ~=D1.15 
ee Ee eee 6.19 .05 





Louisville Gas & El. (Ky.) 2.34 1.94 
Metropolitan Edison .... pl17.87 p22.38 
Mid-Continent Petroleum. 4.82 10.02 
Middlesex Water........ 4.16 3.38 
Middle States Petrol..... 1.44 1.39 
Mission Development .... 0.56 ae 
Mississippi Glass. ........ 1,94 3.11 
Narragansett Elec. ...... p9.23 pl10.59 
National Container ...... » 0.65 1.89 
New York State El.&Gas 3.36 3.25 
No. Amer. Oil Consol.... 6.58 6.00 
North American Co...... 1.16 0.89 
North Cent. Texas Oil... 1.23 1.91 
QOcenmie Oll..s.iics.. 5.000% 0.10 0.25 
Pacific Western Oil..... 3.25 3.30 
Peoples Drug Stores..... 2.12 2.26 
UN dew oitate «koe 0 de 5.52 3.87 
Philadelphia Co. ........ 0.71 0.56 
Pond Creek Pocahontas.. 5.50 7.65 
Portsmouth Steel ........ 3.25 2.37 
Publicker Indust. ....... D0.75 1.18 
Puget Sound Pulp & Tim. 1.22 5.74 
Quebec Telephone ....... *b0.91 *b0.51 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ... 0.49 D0.09 
Raybestos-Manhattan .... 1.85 2.36 
Rohm & Haas........... 4.11 Pans 
Ronson Art Metal....... 3.13 3.23 
I a cn toate aed lec D0.76 oe 
Sonotone Corp. ......... 0.38 0.37 
Standard Gas & Elec..... DO.58 D0.79 
Suburban Propane Gas. 1.41 1.13 
Tenn. Gas Transmission.. 1.71 1.36 
1). | +, een 0.51 0.77 
Twentieth Cent.-Fox..... 2.80 3.12 
United Aircraft ......... 2.10 2.48 
en ae ee 1.00 1.41 
Lk”. 2 ee 2.91 pst 
Western Air Lines....... 0.66 D0.75 
WOE. CEE, cn ape adcedby 0.81 2.29 
6 Months to September 30 
See RE 0.48 2.38 
nee ean bog wes 1.41 1.19 
Champion Paper & Fibre.. 3.20 sun 
ge 0.26 0.68 
ES SS ee 0.23 0.01 
Lemke (B. L.) &.Co..... 0.03 D0.01 
3 Months to September 30 

CN Ce sche oe * 0.02 0.62 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 1.13 2.04 
Magnavox Co. .......... 0.07 oe 
Petroleum Heat & Pwr... D0.06 0.13 
Vick Chemical .......... 1.46 1.37 
12 Months to August 31 

Consumers Glass ........ *1.40 *2.01 
Hudson Pulp & Paper... p20.63 42.31 
ge aa 2.25 4.42 
McBee Ce aoe ii...c: 1.70 1.50 
United Specialties ....... 2.15 1.88 
Woodall Industries ...... 3.82 2.55 
*Canadian currency. b—Class B stock, p— 


Preferred stock, D—Deficit. 





DIVIDEND NO. 276 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of $2.00 per 
share (regular semi-annual di- 
vidend of $1.50 and an extra 
dividend of $0.50) on the 
1,800,000 shares of Capital 
Stock of the Company to be 
outstanding as of December 31, 
1949, the dividend being pay- 
able February 1, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business January 16, 1950. 
The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 

J. K. EISENBREY 


Treasurer 





December 13, 1949 








CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
7 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
HARD- 


soup BINDER 


especially designed for your 
FACTOGRAPH MANUAL 


Send $1.50 for a hard-bound binder to fit 
and preserve your Financial World Facto- 
raph Book—finished in imitation pin seal 
(cloth), and stamped in gold (N. Y. City 
buyers add 2% or 3 cents for Sales Tax). 
Check or M.O. acceptable—Money promptly 
refunded if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


























New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
December 14, 1949. 


DIVIDEND NO. 389 


The Board of Directors of this Company, at a Meeting 
held this day, declared a dividend of Seventy Cents 
($.70) per share on the outstanding capital stock, pay- 
able on January 6, 1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on: December 23, 1949. This distribu- 
tion represents the final dividend in respect of earnings 


for the year 1949. 
W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 








DECEMBER 21, 1949 
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Bridgeport Brass Company 





Borg-Warner Corporation 





incorporated: 1865, Connecticut. Office: 30 Grand Street, Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(January 29, 1949): Preferred, 500; common, 9,000. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock 544% cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock (no par) 


(BR) 


$11,526,540 
14,384 shs 
942,990 shs 


*Callable at $107.50 a share. 


Business: Produces a widely diversified line of copper, brass 
and bronze items such as sheets, rods, wire, tubing, plumber’s 
brass goods, radiator air valves, auto tire valves, fire extin- 
guishers, flashlights and Aer-a-Sol insecticide and other spray 
dispensers and Good-Aire household deodorant. 

Management: Experienced and competent. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1948, 
1948, $19.7 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $1.9 million; inven- 
tories, $19.6 million. Book value of common stock, $22.41 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance; on 
common, 1879-1930, 1934-37 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Inventory losses in combination with sales con- 
traction occasionally result in operating deficits. Under normal 
conditions, selling prices tend to change with material costs 
and earnings thus are determined largely by sales volume. 

Comment: Stock is a typical business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... *$1.54 *$1.70 *$1.59 $0.75 $3.27 7$1.19 7$1.97 $D$1.72 
Dividends paid 1.00 0.90 0.45 0.60 0.90 0.15 0.15 

12% 12% 193% 20% 18% 11% 9% 
8% 8% 10% 13% 9% ™% 6% 


*Restated to reflect renegotiation, amortization of emergency facilities and elimina- 
tion of provision for post war contingencies. jAfter inventory reserves, $1.19 in 1947, 
$0.68 in 1948. tNine months to September 30, vs. $1.34 per share in same 1948 period. 
D—Deficit. 





The Coca-Cola Company 





incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as successor to business originally established 
in 1886. Office: 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: First Monday in May at Wilmington, Delaware. Number of stock- 
holders (December 1, 1948): Class A, 5,884; common, 16,860. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
Minority interest 


Class ‘‘A’’ stock $3 cum. (no par) 
Common stock (no par) 


(KO) 


*$3,442,668 
$2,269,124 
$600,000 shs 
$4,108,865 shs 


*Subsidiaries notes. 7Callable $52.50, non-voting, has preference only as 
to dividends. tOf which Coca-Cola International Corp. owned as of March 1, 1949, 
28% of the ‘‘A’’ shares and 33% of the common. 


Business: Manufacturer and distributor of Coca-Cola, larg- 
est selling soft drink in the world. Distribution covers U. S. 
and has extended to numerous foreign countries. Syrup (con- 
centrate) plants are in the U. S. (10), Canada (5), Mexico, 
Cuba (2), as well as Brazil, England, Holland, South Africa and 
Hawaii. 

Management: Aggressive and efficient. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $71.0 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash and call loans, $27.8 
million; U. S. and Canadian Gov’t securities, $17.3 million. 
Book value of common stock, $25.21 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on class “A” since issu- 
ance in 1929; on common 1920 to date. 


Outlook: Well entrenched position and aggressive advertis- 
ing policies are favorable factors, but period of greatest 


growth appears to have passed and competition has become a 
significant factor. 


Comment: Principal appeal of the shares is for income, 
although yield is normally low. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 - 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $5.37 $5.94 $5.65 $5.68 $5.74 $7.60 $8.22 *$7.28 
Dividends paid 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 6.00 


123 14642 + =183 200 191% 183 172 
88 111 130 130 141 134% 124% 


*Nine months to September 30, vs. $6.87 in same 1948 period. 
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Incorporated: 1928, Illinois. Office: 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
4, Illinois. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (March 17, 1949): Preferred, 693; common, 19,891. 


Capitalization: 

Lang SOU GODt os 60cc tcc dsncaes veces 
*Preferred stock 3%% cum. ($100 par). 
Common stock ($5 par) 


None 
‘ <8 -.- 183,500 shs 
eesoccccccevcsce Se eceoesaecesccecdeeoocsess 2,336,745 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $105 through April 1, 1950, $104.50 through April 1, 
1952, then lower; callable otherwise at $107 and $105, respectively, then lower. 


Business: About half of business consists of automotive 
transmissions, clutches, carburetors, universal joints, radiators, 
etc., about evenly divided between original equipment and 
replacements. Also produces aircraft accessories, specialty 
steels and Norge refrigerators, ranges, washing machines, oil 
burners, air conditioning equipment and household “utility 
units.” Company has recently developed two new types of 
automatic transmissions. 

Management: Efficient and very aggressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1949, 
$87.0 million; ratio, 5.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $38.3 million; 
inventories, $43.0 million. Book value of common stock, $45.89 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1928 to date. 


Outlook: High rate of automobile output is holding sales 
near record levels but eventually operations will revert to 
usual cyclical patterns; residential building volume largely 
determines sales trends for the refrigeration and heating 
divisions. 

Comment: Record warrants a semi-investment rating for the 
common stock, notwithstanding cyclical characteristics of the 
industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $3.09 $3.36 $3.42 $3.84 $3.66 *$10.20 "$12.43 $6.27 
Dividends paid 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.05 4.50 5.50 

39 41% 55 61% 55 66% 59% 
26% 34% 36% 36 3756 42% 42% 


*Before inventory reserves, $1.93 in 1947, $1.50 in 1948. Nine months to Septem- 
ber 30 vs. $8.70 in same 1948 period. 





Niles-Bement-Pond Company 





e 
Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as a consolidation of Bement, Miles & 
Co., Pond Machine Tool Co. and the Philadelphia Engineering Works, and 
acquired Niles Tool Works. Office: Charter Oak Boulevard, West Hart- 
ford 1, Conn. Annual meeting: First Wednesday after first Monday in 
April. Number of stockholders: About 5,500. 


Capitalization: 


FN. RI On, een eS SE ee eet begeaees «+++ $1,000,000 
Capital stock (no par) 789,350 shs 


(NIL| 


Business: Manufactures precision machinery of various types 
including lathes, die-sinkers, jig borers, etc.; small tools such 
as taps, dies, reamers, cutters, etc.; and gages of all kinds. 
Chandler-Evans division produces aircraft engine accessories, 
principally carburetors and fuel pumps. 

Management: Aggressive. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1948, $14.1 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, $1.8 million. Book 
value of stock, $24.65 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1900-13, 1915-21, 1930-32, and 
1936 to date. 


Outlook: Business normally is highly sensitive to changes 
in the rate of industrial activity, but Marshall Plan allocations 
for foreign recovery should cushion effect of decline in domes- 
tic industrial expansion. 


Comment: Capital stock is a typical business cycle equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... *$3.05 *$2.52 *$2.15 $1.85 #D$0.06 $1.23 $1.55 = 
Dividends paid 1.25 2.00 1.50 1.00 0.15 0.60 0.60 $0.60 
12% 14% 20% 26% 15% 12% 10% 
8% 105% 13% 11% 95% 7% 1% 


*Revised to reflect renegotiation. Includes $3.08 tax carry-back credit. 


8On N. Y. 
Curb Exchange. D—Deficit 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
px-dividend on the second full business day 


hefore the record date. 
Hidrs. 


of 
Record 
12-19 
12-23 
12-16 
12-19 
12-16 
12-19 
12-19 
12-20 
12-15 
12-22 
12-22 
12-22 
12-22 
1- 3 
12-20 
12-20 


1-30 


12-21 
12- 9 
12-15 
12-21 

1-12 
12-15 
12-15 
12-19 
12-15 


12-19 


12- 7 
12-14 
12-22 
12-16 
12-16 
12-16 
12-15 
12-19 
12- 3 
12-19 
12-16 


12-19 
12-19 
12-19 
12-15 
12-16 
12-24 
12-19 
12-20 
12-16 
12-16 
12-22 
12-19 
12-19 


12-19 
12-19 
12-19 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-30 
1-16 
12-22 
1-18 


12-13 
12-13 
12-12 
12-12 
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12-24 
1- 7 
1- 2 

12-27 

12-23 
1- 2 

12-24 

12-31 

12-23 

12-30 
12-30 
12-30 
12-30 
1-16 
12-28 | 
12-28 


2- 1 


12-31 
1- 1 
1-16 

12-31 
2- 1 

12-22 


Company 


Adams Express 
insworth Mfg. ........ 25c 
Allied Products ........ 
Amerada Petroleum .... 
Am. Cities Pr. & L. B..35c 
. Crystal Sugar..... 
Am, International ...... 
~~. errr re oe 25c 
Am. VEGOOOE 220.40 .5 06 
Anchor Hock. Glass.... 
Do 


eee eeeene 


eee eee eee eee eens 
eater 


Aro Equipment 
rundel Corp. 


Do 
Atch. Top. & Santa Fe Ry. 
Pe Meh 435444540 eee 


Barker Bros. .......... 50c 
Bates Mig. 444% pf. 1.12% 
Benguet Cons, Mining. .2c 
Birtmam, FLCC. ...0,0:00 000 E2 
ye oh & ee 25c 
Blue Ridge 
Brown Shoe 
Buffalo Forge ........ 
Butte Copper & Zinc... .25c 


Cap. Administration “A”.70c 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
+ eee 1.06% 
ee De ere eee 10c 
Carter (J. W.) Co...... 
elanese Corp. $4.75 pf 1. re 
Do 7% 2nd pf....... 

ent. Ill. El. & Gas.. me 
hickasha Cotton Oil...25c 
inn. Milling Mach... .35c 
leve. Graph. Br. 5% pf.1.25 
olgate-Palm.-Peet 
ous. Cae Soke cave ses 
ons. Mng. & Smelt. 


ee eee reer 
ons. Retail Stores..... 
ontainer Corp. Am..... El 
ont'l, Bem ....... 0. 
ont’l. Car-Na-Var .... 
ont’l. Fdry. & Mach. .40c 
ROOK SE Se 
ream of Wheat........ 
UN ee A A Re tee 
orroon & Reynolds. . 
Crowley, Milner & Co.. 
Cuban Am. Sugar.. 


ws 
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do 
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—" 
— mt DD et et 
' 
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.15¢ 
.25¢ 
. E25¢ 
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Davega Stores 
OO wie a acon ta 
mDejay Stores .......... 
Detroit Alum. & Brass. ioyee 
Recs -Jarvis 5 
IS tie ete ose 

Dome Mines, Ltd.. 
Dominion Fabrics...... 
Dunhill Int’l. 

Duplan Corp. .......... 25c 


Plizabethtown W. Cons. 2.75 
Elliott Co. 5% pf..... 
Do 514% pf 2.002. 689%4e 


— et ee 
' ' 


_ 
1 ' 
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1949 Ely & Walker D. G. 7% 
ei ist WE oe te 70c + =«#31-16 1-2 
184 Do 6% 2nd pf........ 4-16 «4-2 


1 N. Y. 
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Felt-Tarrant Mfg. 12-19 





Company 


eee ee eee 
eeeeee 
ee 


seree 


ee 
eeeees 


ean Co. 

Garlock Packing 

Gen. Baking 
Do 


eee eens 
ee 
ee 

a 
re 


eee eeeee 


Do 
Giddings & Lewis, M. T..20c 
Godschaux Sugars A..... 

TONG tisk od dine we da « 
Great No. Iron Ore....1.50 
— Stores Prod... .20c 


Ce 


Gulf Mobile & Ohio R.R.50c 


Hart, Schaffner & M...60c 

Heinz (H. J.) Co...... 

Helena Rubenstein ..... 

Heller (W.) & Co..... 
Do 


Illinois Term. R.R..... 20c 
Insuranshares_ Certif..12%4c 
Int’l. Products E3 
Irving Air Chute....... 

Island Creek Coal...... 75¢ 


Kelsey Hayes Wh. B.37%c 
D 


eee eee eee 


Te eT a ee ee 

Lamson Co. 

| 1s gl iat OU) Ae 25c 
Do 


CC 
er 
ee eeese 


ey 


D 
Louisville G & E (Ky.) .45c 
Lynn Gas & El........ 1.25 


Marine Midland ..... 12%c 
McQuay-Norris Mfg... . 
Miller-Wohl ........... 
Minn. & St. Louis Ry.. 
een Pe Lakes wind 37 c 
Motor Wheel ........ 
Murray Ohio Mfg. 

BN inc daptines ak » due El 
4s ere 60c 
Myers (F. E.) Bro.....75c 


Nat’] Aviation ......... 
je ee 
Natt Gas & El.........; 25c 
Watt Lamen Ser........ 
Nat’l Shares 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Do 
New Eng. El. System. 20c 
New: Process ..0....... 3.25 
North Am. Aviation....75c 


,. 4% Fees 
Pacific Finance ...... 
Pacific Pub. Ser........ 
Pacific Tin Cons........ 
Pan. Am. Airways..... 
Penney (J. C.) Co...... 
GS pe Be 
Petroleum Corp. of Am..55c 
Plymouth Cordage 
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12-19 
12-19 
12-19 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-12 
12-12 


12-20 
12-16 

1-17 
12-19 
12-23 
12-23 
12-19 
12-19 
12-19 
12-17 
12-17 
12-15 
12-20 
12-20 
12-21 


12-23 
12-16 
12-22 
12-20 
12-20 
12-14 


1-10 
12-21 
12-15 
12-19 
12-16 


12-17 
12-17 


12-16 
12-20 
12-15 
12-15 

2- 1 
12-16 
12-17 
12-17 
12-31 
12-16 


12-16 
12-19 
12-19 
12-22 
12-30 
12-30 
12-22 
12-29 
12-19 
12-20 
12-19 


12-20 
12-16 
12-16 

3-15 
12-30 
12-19 
12-19 
12-16 
12-16 


12-19 
12-19 
12-16 
12-19 
12-15 
12-14 
12-14 
12-15 
12-31 





Company 


Pond Creek Pocahontas... 


Rath Packing.......... 
Rayonier, Inc. 
Reliable Stores 
ae eee re E50c 
Reliance El. & Eng. $2.10 
| SA areepreseye + 521 
Reyacidi Metals 5 hee 
a re 1.37% 
TE 6 SP ee 37'c 
Roan Antelope Copper. .19c 
Robertshaw-Fulton 
dy eee 
Rome Cable 4% pf..... 


Seaboard Finance 


eeeeeeee 


Semler (R. Bey Fetes. 
— Paper 


eeeeeeeee 


Sinclaiz Oil 
Southeastern P. S....... 
Southwest Nat. Gas.. 
Sperry Corp. 

Square D 


eee eeeeeeee 


MS. Swieavaescaees 

Sun Life Assurance 

(Canada) 
Sweets Co. Am:........ 

Do 
Tonopah Mining 
Trico: Products ...... 26%c 
United Chemical 
United Specialties ..... 
United Stores $4.20 pf. .60c 
Victor Chem. Works.. .80c 
Virginian Ry. ........ 2c 
Wagner Baking 
ot LS ee 35¢ 
Ward Baking .......... 25c 

LA. Ceara. enptremnen ta ey 


ee 


Pe 


Do 
Wisconsin Pub. Ser.. 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. 
Ea er ae E50c 
SUS csndedawiens 25c 


Accumulations 


Central States El. 7% 


eee eee ee ee eens 
eoeeeseee 


Do ot |) nS ee 

Do 64%% pi B...... 
Selected Ind. $1.50 pf. .1.50 
Std. Gas * El. $7 pf.. ie 

ye  - Tare 1.50 
Std. Power & Lt. $7 pf.1.75 
Wood (Alex & Jas.) gr 


ee 


Foremost Dairies 
Gen. Time Corp...... 


Omissions 
Bourjois, Inc.; Chi. 
Ry common and 5% pf.; 


Pay- 
able 


12-22 
1-10 
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1-16 
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of 
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12-16 
12-16 

1-27 
12-29 
12-29 


1-20 


12-21 
12-17 
12-14 


12-12 
12-12 
12-22 
12-22 
12-19 
12-15 
12-15 

1-14 
12-15 
12-14 
12-16 
12-19 
12-19 


12-16 
12-27 
12-27 
12-28 
12-14 
12-19 
12-19 
12-19 
12-17 
12-23 
12-16 
12-19 
12-16 
12-16 
12-16 
12-16 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 8 


12-20 — 
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12-15 
12-15 
12-15 


12- 2 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-20 
12-31 
12-31 

1-16 


1-14 


12-15 
12-19 


& North Western 
Nat’l Rubber 


Machinery; Phil. & Reading Coal & Iron; 
Stromberg-Carlson; Virginia Dare Stores 


Cl. A. 


E—Extra. 


*In Canadian funds. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











The Gamewell Company 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 





ineorporated: 1924, Massachusetts, acquiring a business originally estab- 
lished in 1866. Office: 1238 Chestnut Street, Newton 64, Mass. Annual 
ae Tuesday in August. Number of stockholders (October, 
1949): 1,850. 


Capitalization: 


EEO 4 PE es Ty eee 
Capital stock (mo par) ......2...2.-... Se re ety Fee, Sten Pine eee *357, sis. aes 


(GAC) 


*84,402 shares (23.6%) owned by Roger W. Babson and associates, June 1, 1948. 


Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of equipment for 
public safety, including emergency signaling, automatic fire 
extinguishment and highway traffic control. Products include 
fire alarms, police signals, traffic lights, sprinklers, fire-fighting 
devices; also timing, control and other industrial equipment. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital May 31, 1949, $5.3 
million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.4 million. Book 
value of stock, $20.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923-32; 1938 to date. 


Outlook: Growing industrial and municipal emphasis on 
adequate fire-fighting facilities and long range highway pro- 
grams favorably affect sales prospects and earnings outlook. 

Comment: Stock is a well-situated specialty issue with 
definite growth characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended May 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $3.17 $1.15 $1.63 $1.42 $1.82 $2.44 $8.24 $3.54 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.00 0.67 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.75 
RMN. dicen neinn omar 7 10% 18% 29% 26 17% 17% 17% 
BOG? canksckiotciacw eon 5% 6% 8% 14% 14% 12% 12% 13 


*Adjusted to 3-for-1 — split in 1944. 


tIncludes 33 cents a share postwar refund 
in 1944 and 54 cents in 1945 





General Mills, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as consolidation of five long established flour (GIS) 
milling concerns. Office: 400 Second Avenue, South, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Annual meeting: First Tuesday after August 17 at 100 West 10th Street, 

ee Del. Number of stockholders (May 31, 1949): All classes, 
Capitalization: 

ee RUE GOING 0 'n.c'. (45 no wig pee chain Rin be ewe Se ey «Re Ree Rela +e ae $9,400,000 
*Preferred stock 3%% cum. conv. ($100 DNR: Boab sescen OSGi desserts 99,495 shs 
PE TORTOn MM OG ORM. TONNR GRE) 6 aisisx 04s 00.0 8s tsnecesssabeocs eee 221,473 shs 


ONE SEE ADORED ci noneck secs aowsnsonendeossaseedseediabhee seen 1,996,172 shs 


*Callable at $104 through December 1, 1950; at $103 thereafter: convertible into 2 
shares of common. {Callable at $125 through December 31, 1949; then $1 lower each 
year to $115 after December 31, 1958. 


Business: The leading U. S. flour miller. Operates flour, feed 
and cereal mills throughout the country. Brands include Gold 
Medal flour; Bisquick, Softasilk and Sperry packaged foods; 
Wheaties, Cheerios and Kix cereals; Larro commercial feeds 
and Apple Pyequick, Crustquick and Purity Oats cake mixes, 
Also makes Tru-Heat electric irons and toasters, and Pressure 
Quick saucepans, industrial machinery, and vitamin products. 
Management: Capable and progressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital May 31, 1949, 
$55.6 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $14.4 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$17 million. Book value of common stock, $31.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preferred; on com- 
mon 1928 to date. ; 

Outlook: Sales usually show considerable stability, while 
hedging and reserves are some protection against price fluc- 
tuations. Prospects favor continued moderate secular growth. 

Comment: Preferreds are of high investment grade. Com- 
mon is a good income issue, normally selling on a compara- 
tively low yield basis. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended May 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $2.02 $2.13 $2.23 f$2.69 $2.91 $8.91 $5.88 $5.11 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.37% 1.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 
MM: césesseseseate 29 35% 40 52% 54% 54% 58 53% 
RE. asbanbcavekuens 21% 27% 34 3756 42 43 40% 445% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1945. 
in 1944 and $0.31 in 1945. 


yAfter postwar refunds of $0.22 per share 





















Incorporated: 1909, Ohio, to take over the axle business of the pesent 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. Office: 100-400 Clark Avenue, Detroit 32, 
Mich. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in October. Number of. stock- 
holders (April 30, 1949): 13,412. 


Capitalization: 


TAS OGG PB aii a yo bx 0b Foe hac ots Sek.s vaca e cnds sab Hea cables SoReal 
rN I a a ee ee Peer ere ere Pree 


Bus 
flaxse 
proce 
and 1 
owne: 
47,30( 
acity 

Ma: 
Fin 
$41.9 


tax 1 
$44.75 
Div 
Out 
chans 
in th 
recen 
Co! 
lative 


Business: A leading manufacturer of axles, transmissior 
brakes, heavy-duty stampings and forgings, and an importan} 
producer of boilers, oil burners, oil hot water heaters, and air 
conditioning units. Non-automotive lines comprise about 154 
of business. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 194 
$22.7 million; ratio, 4.9-to-1; cash, $5.1 million; U. S. Gov’ 
$600,521; inventories, $18.0 million. Book value of stock, $17 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1910-21, 1926-31; 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Principal determinant of sales volume is demani 
for axles and transmissions from the bus and truck industry, 
Heating and air-conditioning sales are of growing importance, 
with other non-automotive lines strengthening diversification 
factor. 


Comment: Stock is a typical business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 ’ 
Earned per share... ¢$3.27 $2.26 $2.41 $2.64 $1.50 $2.91 $3.53 — 
Calendar years 3 4 
Dividends paid 1.62% 1.25 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.25 2.00 : me 

BM iy, cadacneee ese 17 17% 19 26 27% 21% 28% 19 MiCalend: 
Bow) coesbhsk« Saide: 7 LE 11% 12% 17 16% 15% #217 Dividen 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. Restated by company in 1947-48 anm Bish , 
report. {Also paid 5% stock dividend. : 
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United Wallpaper, Inc. 








F. L 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, as United Wall Paper Factories, Inc., a (UM 
consolidation of 4 companies; present title adopted October, 1944. Office: 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in 
October. Number of stockholders (September 14, 1948): Preferred, 400; 
common, 6,000. 


Capitalization: 


Ne a I oc heb EF wn oe OER NES RRS 84a De hw vr 6550 bag bee I Sea RO 
{Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. 
Common stock ($2 par) 





















*Mostly long term notes. {Callable at $51.50 through April 15, 1950, at $51 throw 
April 15, 1951, and declining prices thereafter; callable for sinking fund on 
December 15 at $50; convertible into 4 common shares. 








Bu 

Business: As the largest manufacturer of wallpaper, cot 
pany accounts for 26% of total output. Products are distribute 
under trade names United, Nancy Warren, Trimz, Dex at 
Varlar and under customer’s private brands. New produ¢ 
include a DDT treated wallpaper, stain-proof paper, ready 
pasted products and window draperies. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 19 
$4.3 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $1.4 million; 
inventories, $3.0 million., Book value of common stock, $6. 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com 
mon 1937-38 and 1941-47. 

Outlook: Bulk of output is used for redecorating, and thu 
sales are not dependent on new construction activity. But @ 
mand nevertheless is sensitive to changes in the genef 
business cycle, and competition has been increasing. 

Comment: Preferred is a medium-grade convertible; com 
mon carries considerable speculative risk. 
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EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK BR 


Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $0.44 $0.30 $0.41 $0.42 $0.59 $1.46 D$0.11 $0 


Calendar years 









Dividends paid ..... 0.10 0.10 0.15 0.15 0.25 0.25 None 
High) ..5 Vitwiswces: * 1h 3 5% 10% 12% 10% o% 
PEON ore do dd peeman h 15% 2% 4% . 5% 2 





*Listed New York Stock Exchange July 22, 1946; New York Curb Exchange in 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 





Distillers Corporation-Seagrams, Ltd. 





Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, as consolidation of three companies, the 
oldest established in 1898. Office: 600 Roanoke Building, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in October. Number of stock- 
holders (August 26, 1949): 4,510. 


Capitalization : 
term debt 
ee Se eee Nore eee reer errr eer ee oe 1,634, iis. ths 


Business: A leading producer of linseed oil (made from 
flaxseed) and related products. Additional activities include 
processing of soy beans, grain storage, refining of vegetable 
and fish oils, and production of flax tow and shives. Wholly 
owned Commander-Larabee Corp.’s wheat flour daily capacity 
47,300 sacks (cwt.); flaxseed processing plants have annual cap- 
acity of 20 million bushels; soy bean, 20 million bushels. 


Management: Capable and of long experience. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1949, 
$41.9 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $10.2 million; 
tax refunds receivable, $12.2 million. Book value of stock, 
$44.79 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date. 


Outlook: The business normally is sensitive to cyclical 
changes, but earnings also are importantly affected by changes 
in the commodity price level. Diversification of markets in 
recent years should tend toward somewhat more stable results. 


Comment: Stock is one of the stronger issues in the specu- 
lative commodity group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share... $1.89 $2.40 $3.12 1$2.18 $4.04 $9.50 §$7.55 §$7.37 
alendar years 
Dividends paid 0.67 0.67 0.83 0.70 2.00 1.25 2.00 2.00 

15% 19 30% 41% 39% 34% 42% 
11% 14 165% 2656 30 24 26% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1945. Restated by company. §After net credits 
or recoverable taxes, $0.66 in 1948, $1.19 in 1949. 





F, L. Jacobs Co. 





Incorporated: 1913, Michigan. Office: 1043 Spruce Street, Detroit 1, Mich. 
Annual meeting: Third Monday in December. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1948): Preferred, 960; common, 3,201. 

pitalization: 

ong term debt 
Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. 
Lommon stock ($1 par) 


*R. F. C. loan. 


(FLJ) 


*$2,223 207 
58,720 shs 
637,261 shs 


TCallable at $52.50 per share; convertible into two common shares. 


Business: Manufactures automotive parts used primarily as 
original equipment; also Coca-Cola bottle dispensing machines. 
aunderall home laundry business was sold in 1949. Principal 
automotive products are seat frames and slides, spring covers, 
nstrument panels, convertible top operating mechanisms, fuel 
pumps, grilles, bumper guards and miscellaneous hardware. 


Management: In hands of the family of the founder. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital October 
1, 1949, $5.0 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $2.5 million. Book 
alue of common stock, $6.65 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on preferred regularly through 
anuary 31, 1948; arrears cleared up October 31, 1949; cash 
payments on common, 1914-18, 1930-31, 1935-38, 1945; stock 
dividends: 1914-1917, 1935, 1936 and 1938. 


Outlook: Soft-drink dispenser business holds growth poten- 
lalities, but sales to auto industry frequently show wide 
yclical swings and profit margins probably will narrow further. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative business 
yele issues. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Hears ended July 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
earned per share.... $0.90 $1.97 *$1.85 *$2.43 D$2.40 D$0.58 $0.41 ¢$D1.75 
alendar years 
Dividends paid None None 0.20 None None None None 
: 6% 13% 225 ‘24% 13% 10 6% 
2% 5 11% 8% 6% 4% 2% 
‘Revised. fAfter $2.56 special obsolescence write-offs. 
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Incorporated: 1928, Canada, as a holding company “9 Pn established 
Distillers Corp., Ltd., and Joseph. E. Seagram & Sons, Office: 1430 
Peel Street, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Annual meeting: At mo of directors. 
Number of stockholders (February 25, 1949): 8,457. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ($2 par) 


(DCS) 


-- $98,062,500 
*8,769,350 shs 


*President Samuel Bronfman and Vice-President Allan Bronfman indirectly eontrol 
3.5 million shares (40.4%). 


Business: Subsidiaries produce a complete line of whiskies 
and distilled spirits. Over 90% of sales are made in U:S.A. 
Canadian and American subsidiaries are operated as individual 
units making and distributing products under brand names 
Seagrams, Calvert, Four Roses, Carstairs, Hunter, Wilson’s, 
Paul Jones, etc. Daily mashing capacity approximates 343,600 
U. S. proof gallons. In 1949, Canadian subsidiary acquired 
Danforth Wines, Ltd. 


Management: Competent and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital July 31, 1949, 
$263.5 million; ratio, 6.5-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $35.8 
million; inventories, $220.7 million. Book value of stock, $24.00 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1928-31; 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Normally wide profit margins offer protection 
against increasing competition and higher costs, although 
luxury nature of product subjects company to important cycli- 
cal influences. 

Comment: Stock is in the “businessman’s risk” category. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended July 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
tEarned per share... $1.15 $1.06 $1.22 $1.50 $2.72 $4.88 $6.24 $3.96 


Calendar years 
tDividends paid ..... 0.44 0.44 0.44 0.44 0.52 0.60 0.70 1.05 


7% 7% 19% 30 18% 19% 18 
4% 5% 7% 14% 11% 13 12% 


*Adjusted for 5-for-1 stock split in 1946. 


fIn U. S. currency. fPaid in Canadian 
currency, and subject to 15% non-resident tax. 





Seeger Refrigerator Company 





Incorporated: 1906, Minnesota, as Seeger-Gallasch Refrigerator Company, 
present title adopted November, 1946. Office: 850 Arcade Street, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in November. 
stockholders (October 20, 1948): 4,600. 


bipennate 


(SGX) 


Number of 


*Canitel s —_ ($5 tO ei UKs bd aden dbase dedi Hate neeamouwaesekelae a iy 00: [000 shs 


*Sears, Roebuck controlled 22% of stock as of October 1, 1947. 


Business: Manufactures household and commercial refrigera- 
tor equipment, solely for three companies whose entire re- 
quirements of specific units it supplies. For Sears, Roebuck 
it makes Coldspot cabinets and refrigerator units; for Mont- 
gomery Ward it makes refrigerator cabinets and for General 
Motors’ Frigidaire Division commercial cabinets and refriger- 
ated display cases. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital August 31, 1949. 
$11.6 million, ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $6.1 million; U, S. Gov’ts, 
$4.6 million. Book value of stock, $14.82 per share. 


Dividend Record: Constituent and present companies paid 
dividends 1935-45 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: By its nature, the business is cyclical, with par- 
ticular dependence upon the activities of the three companies 
representing its markets. 

Comment: Stock carries some measure of speculative risk. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Aug. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945: 1946 1947 1948 1949 
;Earned per share... $0.86 $1.03 $0.73 $0.74 D$0.08 $1.32 $3.25 $3.80 
Calendar years 
tDividends paid .... 0.23 0.49 0.49 $0.40 None 0.20 1.10 1.25 
—Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange— 23% 16% 12% 16% 
March, 1946 10% 11% 9% 9% 


*Based on present capitalization. 1942-45 earnings are combined predecessors. 
{Dividends 1942-44 based on combined company’s distributions. adjusted to preer 
capitalization and on fiscal basis. §Also paid 1.2% stock dividend, —Deficit 
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FREE 
BOGQKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will be 
forwarded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by Financial World itself. Confine each 
letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address. 
ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- 
ment, Financial ae 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. 





Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


* * * 


Annual Report Bulletin—Periodic newsletter on 
the preparation of corporation and financial 
institution annual reports including digests 
of recent surveys of stockholder eee 
polls of annual reports. 


* * * 


Simplified Legal Almanacs—The 1949-50 cata- 
logue of simplified legal almandcs is now 
available. This digest will be of interest to 
business men in many fields where legal prob- 
lems are a factor. 

* + * 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and cee eg this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 


* * * 


Tested Products — ‘‘Testing and Research in 
Modern Industry” is the title of a book dis- 
cussing the uses of scientific testing and 
modern research by all industries. 


* * * 


When Management Speaks — A new 20-page 
illustrated booklet providing guidance in the 
preparatiow and production of corporation 
annual reports. Includes a check-list of sug- 
gested contents, and recommends methods for 
“telling management’s story.” 


* * * 


“Savings & Loans” Essentials — A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with satcty. 


* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 

* * * 


New Plan for Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 


* * * 


Security & Industry Survey — A quarterly 
forecast of financial and business conditions 
including individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation, 
* * * 


Specialized Treatment for Reports — Six basic 
points should be considered in analyzing the 
readership for the company annual report. A 
new leaflet lists these factors and their inter- 
pretation. 

* a * 


High Yield and Tax Exempt—Booklet describ- 
ing a corporation stock that affords a yield 
of over 5% per cent and is virtually tax 
exempt — of primary interest to investors in 
the income tax bracket of 50 per cent and 
over. 

* * * 


Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.’ 


* * * 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 


of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic service. 
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Financial Summary 





Adjusted for READ LEFT SCALE 


Seasonal 
Variation 


READ RIGHT 


OF. 
aT ae PRODUCTION 














1 
™ 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948: ) F MAMI) J)ASOND 
. 1949 ‘ 
Trade Indicators Nov.26  Dec.3 Dec. 10 
[Electrical Output (KWH).................8. 5,537 5,743 5,881 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 87.7 91.7 94.1 
Feeietht Car Biting . 6:6 o:cinvas ccs Zxnawdanses 664,555 693,923 +700,000 
de 1949 — 
Nov. 23 Nov. 30 Dec. 7 
ON ee DON iran cs. dscns Federal )... $24,329 $24,610 $24,812 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |... 13,722 13,775 13,807 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... { Members 1,402 1,623 1,802 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 37,430 37,257 37,153 
{Demand Deposits.......... | Cities : 47,274 47,644 47,724 
S Money: im -Appemiation : 3 oun ck oes cece dens 27,508 27,542 - 27,699 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,192 1,382 1,551 

000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones 





Averages: 7 & 

30 Industrials. ... 194.21 194. 
20 Railroads .... 50.88 50. 
15 Utilities ...... 40.24 40. 
65 Stocks” -:%-2e5< 69.62 69. 


Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted).. 
Deedes Pine oka 5 85 cscs ceases 
Number of Advances............ 
Number.of.. Declines... ...<....6. 
Number Unchaneed...........:. 
New Highs for 1949............. 
Néw Lows fOpr nog. ois siieae acy 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ 


*Average Bond Yields: “Sans 9 
Pa ere ss 2.574% 
Wak ees Soe to 2.961 
mas SIS Pees. . 3.373 
*Common Stock Yields: 

50 Industrials ...... 6.24 
20 RawMroads. 45... 8.31 
20 Utilities ......... 5.72 
OP SHOCKS noise s/s..ss 6.27 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 














1948 
Dec. ll 


5,705 


783,2h 


1948 
Dec.$ 
$25,200 
15,675 
1,13) 
33 1 
47 584 
28,41 
ofl 


December — 1949 Range, 
9 10 12 13 High Low 
45 194.35 194.68 196.17 196.81 196.81 161.6) 
57 50.27 50.15 50.69 51.20 54.29 41.0 
35 40.30 40.44 40.59 40.50 40.59 - 33. 
61 69.48 69.56 70.08 70.34 70.34 5773 
eT December ee 
7 8 12 13 
1,630 1,720 1,500 — 660 1,780 2,08 
1,130 1,141 1,111 851 1,128 1,19 
ee Bs aT ee Sa 
352 376 439 237 300 25) 
296 272 285 274 277 26 
76 « «698 80 45 112 1@ 
1 0 2 1 1 
100.16 100.26 100.29 100.36 100.33 100.3 
$3,640 $4,160 $3,592 $1,840 $3,710  $4,94 
Gating ges sake a 949 Range — 
"Nov. 16 ens 23 Nov. 30 Dec. 7 High me 
2.572% 2.567% 2.573% 2.564% 2.740% 2.564% 
2.945 2.942 2.954 2.938 3.137 2.938 
3.361 3.368 3.368 3.357 3.496 3.350 
7.08 6.92 7.00 6.85 7.26 6.03 
8.42 8.36 8.37 7.77 9.62 7.57 
5.73 5.71 5.74 5.67 6.26 5.67 
6.98 6.84 6.92 6.76 7.23 6.09 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Dec. 13, 1949 


SS, SURClG ee cs <6 de pee ae eo eee 
Columbia Gas System............c0e.c00. 
Benguet Consolidated Mining............ 
Radio Corporation of America............ 
Avenous & Omeny .. «oss i556 bh bse eke cns 
International ‘Fret & Teli: ......«.... 200000010 
Soothers SING 5 o «6.0 oon x 0pns cesses np 
W dtiter” BEGOS.PiCtures é.s.5 sos es wk 500 vee 
Admiral Corpofation.<:.... 360... ve... 
Westinghouse Electric................... , 
Canadian Pacific Railway................. 
Transamerica Corporation... .... 0.0.2... 


Shares 
Traded 


154,000 
134,200 
128,100 
110,900 
99,200 
96,100 
91,900 
79,400 
73,400 
69,100 
68,800 
64,400 


“Dec. § 

25% 
11% 
2 


12% 
7% 


9 
11% 
15% 
15 
29% 


145% 
14% 


FINANCIAL WORM 


paeecenianinns 


Dec. 13 


263% 
12% 


Net 
Cc 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 19 of a tabulation which 





recommendation but a statistical record 
























































will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
" 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 = —s«1944 1945 1946 1947 1943 {11949 
| El :o Products ........... Sede © 6eécusdes Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 39% 52% : 
BOE cicuscae aa June, 1945 24 33 ‘eats aaah ieee 
After 2-for-1 split BE svctniace eek s iaisi wes tend awa scat oa a 27h 27% 16% 14 
i September, 1946)....... ce co scecseses alas dans ae ee ies ey i 17% 15% 10% 10% 
Earni™gs ..... $0.72 $0.72 $1.04 $0.78 $0.96 $1.07 $0.77 $4.35 $3.29 $2.93 2$1.37 
Dividends .... Not available 0.30 0.70 1.20 1.20 1.20 
: Ek stic Stop Nut.......ssceeskligh eeeeteces eeee eee seee 13% 18 15% 13 16% 8% 8% 8% 
A cuanedée iets > ot oa jes 10% 11% 8% 8% 6% 4% 5% 6 
) Earnings ..... pee $1.64 *w$4.11  m$4.15 m$4.07 m$1.76 m$1.79 mD$0.14 mD$0.40 m$0.57 z$0.70 
: Dividends .... Cee 2.00 1.25 1.00 0.75 None None None 0.55 0.70 
Electric Auto-Lite .........eHigh ......... 40% 41% 33% 30% 39% 45% 71 80% 65% 56 43 
Re scauaosses 22% 25 17% 20% 30% 37% 42% 50% 50% 39% 33% 
Earnings ..... $4.72 $5.01 $4.90 $3.41 $3.52 $4.09 $3.76 $2.72 $7.17 $8.16  2$4.90 
Dividends .... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Electric Boat ....cccccccccccckliGi ccccccecs 18% 18% 17% 13% 14 15% 24% 35% 16% 16% 15% 
PN ekcassse: 8% 10% 10 9% 8% 14 12% 10% il 12% 
Earnings ..... $1.44 $2.89 $3.76 $1.87 $2.46 $2. 8 $3.11 $1.98 $0.37 $2.49 nite 
Dividends .... 0.60 0.80 0.90 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 £1.25 1.00 1.50 $1.50 
Electric & Musical Industries.High ......... 3% 1% % 1% 5% 6% 7% 7% 3% 2% 2% 
RE cradanses 1% % % 9/16 1% 3% 4h 3% 2 1% 1% 
Earnings ..... jD0.63% jD0.56% 0.63% 4.81% *u4.04% 29.3% 89.7% 99.8% 26.2% 220.2% 214.9% 
Dividends .... None None None $0.06 $0.06 $0.08 $0.09 $0.08 $0.15 None $0.09 
Electric Storage Battery.....High ......... 35 33% 34% 34% 42% 47% 55% 56% 57% 56% 51 
DE cascascens 23% 24% 33% 29% 39% 43% 40 47 48% 34% 
Earnings ..... $2.01 $2.39 $3.65 $2.20 $2. 27 $2.18 $2.20 $3.62 $6.87 $6.67 y$0.74 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 1.75 
Elgin National Watch....... a 25% 34% 33% 29% 31 36% 56% 62 = 
BME acigentees 17% 21 25% 21% 23 29% 35% 50 as ete cael 
(After 2-for-1 split ME dcoendind ete suite ahs eae vee. cate alts 30% 24% 17 13% 
March, 1946).............. BME iccaccaces ape we? aia he eal ae eal 174% 15% 12% 10% 
Earnings ..... $1.52 $1.93 $1.94 $1.40 $1.43 $1.22 $1.31 $1.79 $1.73 $2.14  2$1.09 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.58 1.10 1.10 1.25 
Elliott -Co....... ccccccccccccceREA@R § ccccccece nm Listed N. Y. Stock ‘Pace RIOR 33% 39% 24% 27% 28% 
Low ..:0000se0—————== June, 1948 —_—_—_—_—_ 15 14% 15% 19% 17% 
Earnings ..... $2.21 $1.55 $2.76 $2.86 $3.40 $2. rH $1.34 $1.15 $3.99 $7.14  2$6.47 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 1.00 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.25 1.50 1.75 
ange, El Paso Natural Gas........ WE oSadeiens 42% 41% 33 26% 32 34% 48% 61% 59%, 76 80% 
Low ieee “an mn ituatninn 28 26 21% 19%4 23% 27% 34% 44% 46% 55% 
161.6) r 3-for-1 t Hi eeeeeeees cece wees cows cee wees sees eeee sees ees asia 29 
41.03 April, 1949) Cee eeeeeseesece Low | eoeeeeeees sees eee cece cece sees eeee eeee eeee ecee ceee 23% 
' Earnings ..... $1.25 $1.25 $1.13 $1.10 $1.16 $1.19 $1.19 $1.25 $1.71 $2.34 
+ 33.54 Dividends .... 0.67 0.67 0.77 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.88 0.80 0.80 0.80 $1.20 
sar Emerson Electric Mfg....... eee de 5% 6% 5% 9% 22% 29% 30% 17 20% 13% 
re BE cet snatvei hae 2% 2 4% 4% 15 21% 11% 9% 12% 8 
B Earnings ..... jD$0.11 j$0.20 j$0.83 j$1.57 j$2.01 j$4.51  j$2.61 jD$1.02  j$2.89 j$3.02  2$1.19 
2.08 Dividends .... None 0.10 0.10 0.35 0.50 0.80 1.00 None 1.05 1.00 1.00 
115 Emerson Radio & Bitte ...00.00. Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 27% 43% 24% 24% 
v7 Phonograph .............. BE ciicedeanes March, 1945 20% 17% 13% 21% tas 
6 (After 100% stk. RE innate SNe nae ed Read igi ME pie thet wien 16% isi 
24) div. Fi " Ricccct eee Sire ae ieera cate aca a ta apex ae: Cea 9% 12% 
6 ; Earnings ..... ..--  k$0.38 $0.95 k$0.81 k$0.75 k$0.91 k$1.01 k$1.68  k$2.83 k$3.00 2$2.82 
6 Dividends .... Pais None None None 0.12% 0.45 0.50 0.55 0.95 0.92% $1.10 
Empire District Electric..... PE écuaevdcd Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 21% 19% 167 18 
eens October, 1946 17 11% 12% 14 
Earnings ..... $1.34 $1.36 $1.51 $1.58 $1.52 $1.86 $1.86 $2.38 $2.03 $2.30  2$1.82 
100.3 Dividends .... mph eas cael ait ae 0.28 1.12 1.12 1.12 1.12 1.21 
$494 Endicott Johnson ............ RS 55 46 47% 49% 58% 68% 81 102% 76 
' SPSS RRRRRES 32% 35 39% 39% 49% 57% 62 63 66% ia 
nge — (After 2-for-1 split arr wate tie aaa eacsts wehees aaaw “ae awa 38 34 35 
Low March, 1947).............. (ene Peta OAT ee a eee oties ney we 27% 29% 29% 
> 564% Earnings ..... m$1.53 m$1.60 m$2.45 m$2.44 m$2.40 - m$2.42 m$2.44 m$2.58 m$3.27 m$4.i1  y$1.11 
938 Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.58 2.10 2.00 
5 350 Equitable Office Building. . ae eebeawias 1% % % % 1% 1% 4% 5% 4% aces niet 
picanenens % % 1/16 1/16 % 1 2% 2 hie <a 
(NIE toca ccs Riceseste ocd Hivh eawhuské Bn ee waa ae ‘decd re area ye 4% 6% 6% 
5.03 aa a dae ames enon ones vane ee anes ons 3% 4% 4% 
). Earnings ..... eD$0.02 eD$0.02 eD$0.09 eD$0.19 eD$0.29 eD$0.30 $0.08 $0.35 e$0.36 c$0.48 $0.69 
157 Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
9.67 Erie & Pittsburgh R.R.......High ......... : 69 67% 75 70 78 84% 92 95 85 68% 68 
.09 Low ....:- ae 63 67% 75 70 68% 78% 86 90 63 59 55 
Earnings ..... Operated under lease by Pennsylvania R.R. 
Dividends .... $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 
49 Erie Railroad ........... Ree 3 1% 1% oie aad es piapis dts ’ Eo 
9 Bile cesses ae 1 % % a eee ate: aK sh ro ace 76 
(New) ...... sislebidess ere = eee ey sae 10 10% 16% 14 20% 23% 12% 16% 14% 
Net DR cdieetdnns ees pat 5 4% 4% 8% 9% 12% 9% 8% 9% 9% 
Char Earnings ..... D$2.65 D$1.68 $2.99 $5.06 $3.14 $2.30 $1.54 $0.40 $1.16 $4.09  2$0.36 
44 ‘ Dividends .... None None None 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.00 
+14 Eureka-Williams ...........-High ......... 5% 5 3% 4% 9% 13% 20% 22% 13% 9 5% 
—¥ Low ....0s000- 3% 2% 1% 1% 3% 6% 11% 10 7, 4 3% 
Earnings ..... D$1.41 tD$0.56 hD$2.35 h$1.87 h$1.91 $1.21 h$0.82 h$1.10 h$2.05 h$0.24 hD$1.48 
i Dividends .... None None None 0.10 0.37 0.50 0.62 0.50 0.50 0.12% None 
, i ~vans etebecccuncsene aphesess 13 11% 8 7 1 1 8 A, YY 20% 
E Products High V4 FY} % 4% 7% 2 33% 24%, 20% 10% 
ct PS rere conan 6 5 4 4% 53% 9% 15 15% 17% 9% 6 
—4 ere abit $0.99 $0.91 $1.87 $1.41 $1.95 $1.78 $3.27 $3.08 $6.52 D$0.38 zD$0.55 
+ # Dividends .... None None None None None 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.25 0.50 None 
+3 - — 


—12 months to April 30. g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. j—12 months to September 30. k—12 months to October 31. m—12 
months to November 30. p—Also paid stock. t—7 months to July 31. u—9 months to June 30. w—11 months to November 30. y—Six months. z— 
Nine months. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. {To December 12. 


C J. O’°BRIEN, St 
NEW YORK, 





Miracle on jain Street 
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Just like decorating the tree, or hanging up the stocking, the gay and friendly 
Christmas Seals have become part of the Yuletide ritual in millions of homes 
throughout America. | 

They re Santa's biggest bargain — because they give so much for so little. 

They give added protection to family, friends, and the entire community 
against tuberculosis. And since 1904 they have helped to spare more than 100,000 
lives a year. : 

You can help Santa help you — by supporting this once-a-year appeal for 
the year-round program of prevention and control carried on by the National 


Tuberculosis Association and its affiliates. 


So, please, buy and use Christmas Seals—send in your contribution, today. 


Buy Christmas Seals 
Bee et a gp A aac FINANCIAL WORLD 
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